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CHAPTER I. 
RAMAROW. 


Dachepalli Ramarow was born in 189—, in the village 
Kottapalli, situated on the canal that runs to the Bay 
eastward from Dowlaishwaram, five miles south - of 
Rajahmundry, the center of the Telugu country. He 
was the fifth child of his parents, there being two older 
sons and as many daughters. 

His father, Dachepalli Polayya, and his mother, 
Atchamma, were heathen and belonged to the Mala 
division of the despised pariahs or outcasts. Polayya 
was a laborer in the fields of Brahmin land owners, but 
during the dry season, when agriculture ceased perforce, 
he was wont to seek, and usually obtained, employment 
in the Government work-shops at the not distant Dow- 
laishwaram, in which are made many things that are 
needed for the improvements constantly under way by 
reason of the progressive and beneficent administration 
of the British. 

The house in which Ramarow first beheld the light 
of day was neither better nor worse than those of other 
Malas. It contained a single room about twelve feet 
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long and ten wide. The walls were of dried mud and 
about six feet high.. Surmounting them was a light 
frame-work of bamboos upon which were thatched sev- 
eral hundred palmyra leaves, which made a tolerably 
good roof. On the outside the walls, owing to the ac- 
tion of wind and rain, were ragged-looking; but their 
inner surface had been plastered with a mixture of fine 
sand and cow manure, upon which, after it had dried, 
was added another coat of the latter material; there- 
after the whole interior was whitewashed; and it pre- 
sented a very neat appearance indeed; for, be it under- 
stood that, although Ramarow’s father was somewhat 
shiftless and thriftless, Atechamma, the mother, was the 
very opposite, and a quite tidy woman besides. 

For the floor earth had been carried into the room so 
as to raise its level above that of the ground on the out- 
side and thus insure against dampness, and had been 
nicely leveled, soaked with water, and then pounded 
until it became firm and solid. Once a month or go, 
Atchamma would go out into the neighboring fields ‘and 
gather a basketful of fresh manure, which she would 
bear home and smear down upon the floor to prevent its: 
becoming dusty. And one of little Ramarow’s earliest 
pastimes was to sit by this basket, poke his fingers into 
its contents, and daub them over his face and body; to 
all of which his mother made no objection, for is not 
every cow very sacred, and everything that proceeds 
from her therefore clean ? 

As for furniture, the little house could boast of none, 
save a rude cot with a net-work of coarse twine, which 
served in lieu of a mattress. Upon this the parents 
slept, with the little Ramarow between them, while the 
other children slept on the floor with nothing under 
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them but a mat of palmyra leaves, such as could be 
bought for a trifle, or as Atchamma’s deft fingers would 
plaid in her leisure hours. At times, when Polayya had 
unusually good employment, or spent less than ordi- 
narily at the village toddy-shop, and could thus afford 
the luxury of several panchis, by which must be under- 
stood cloths eight to ten yards in length, which men in 
India tie around the waist and drape in graceful folds 
down to the feet, the mother would take one of these 
garments, tie its ends around a beam overhead, thus 
forming a sort of a hammock, into which little Ramarow 
was laid and sung and swung to sleep. But these occa- 
sions were rare. 

Three sides of the house were doorless and window- 
less, for the family was poor in this world’s goods; and 
mud was cheaper than windows and shutters and doors; 
moreover, there was an open space between the top of 
the walls and the roof, which admitted both light and 
air. But in the rear wall there was a single door, which 
opened on a narrow veranda, also with an earthen floor. 
One end of this was rudely inclosed and served as a 
kitchen. In fair weather, Atchamma would wash the 
quart of rice necessary for a meal, and prepare the in- 
eredients of the curry, back of the house under the open 
sky; but in rainy weather she would perform these tasks 
under the sheltering roof of the veranda, and then set 
the pots on the earthen fire-places and cook the food 
over a fire of sticks, which the larger children had gath- 
ered, or of cow-dung cakes, which they had made with 
her assistance. 

The food having been cooked, it was put in a large 
- brass dish, which was then set on the floor; and the 
whole family, gathering around it, would eat the peppery 
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but savory rice and curry, using the fingers of only the 
right hand to convey the food to the mouth. But this 
could be done only when the head of the family was 
absent ; for when he was at home, he would, according 
to the universal custom of Hindu men, eat first and let 
the wife and children afterward eat the remnant of 
food; or, if in a particularly good humor, he would 
permit the two larger boys to eat with him, while his 
females, as he and other men of India are wont to speak 
of the women and girls in their homes, would wait on 
them, and then, with little Ramarow, finish up what the — 
lords of creation deigned to leave for them; for al- 
though Ramarow was of the male persuasion, he was as 
yet too small to be admitted to the full companionship 
of his noble father. 

The early years of Ramarow’s life passed very much 
after the manner of other boys in his station and con- 
dition in life. In the days of his babyhood, his mother 
would carry him around astraddle on her hip, taking 
him even as far as Dowlaishwaram, whither she often 
went to sell the vegetables which she raised in the little 
patch by the side of the house. Frequently, when he 
was quite a baby, she would rub him from head to foot 
with cocoa-nut oil, and then lay him out back of the 
house in the strong sunshine, where he would soon fall 
asleep, and, after a while, wake up none the worse for 
his hard bed or the swarms of flies and the dirt that 
had collected on him, but, on the contrary, rather re- 
freshed, for the lap of old Mother Earth was warm, 
and the effect of the oil-bath stimulating; while, as for 
the hot sun, it harms the children born under it there 
no more than its fervid rays do those born under it here. 

He had also a recollection of two horribly painful ex- 
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periences. At the age of four he had eaten very heartily 
of rice and brinjal curry, in which his soul delighted, 
and in consequence was seized with a severe attack of 
colic. The mother made use of such simple household 
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remedies as the like of her are wont to resort to at 
such times, without, however, relieving the sufferings 
of the little lad. Polayya was away from home. The 
child’s agony increasing rather than diminishing, 
Atchamma called in some of her female neighbors, of 
whom one old crone, in great repute for wisdom, firmly 
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declared that a devil had lodged in the-little fellow’s 
stomach, which would have to be driven out, if the 
child’s life was to be saved. A piece of iron was ac- 
cordingly heated and two horrible lines were burned 
across the front of the little body, over the place where 
the demon was supposed to have his habitation. It was — 
an heroic measure; but the child survived both the dis- 
ease and the remedy, and ever after ate brinjal curry 
with moderation. 

As for clothes, he was innocent of any up to his sixth 
year, with this sole exception: his father once in a fit 
of unexampled extravagance bought him a pair of 
trousers, made of large-figured brightly-colored calico, 
which were at the same time the glory of Ramarow and 
the envy of his little comrades. But his glory was short- 
lived; for the trousers were one night carelessly left 
lying on the earthen floor, and when Atchamma found 
them the next morning, there was left only a small 
handful of tatters; for that same night those tiny folk— 
the white ants—in their explorations came up under 
those trousers, and whoever knows anything about white 
ants, needs not to be told that they wore out the gar- 
ment completely. 

Occasionally Polayya would call in the village barber, 
_ who for a dabbu (half a cent) would shave Ramarow’s 
head clean, save a little tuft on the very crown, the hair 
of which grew to considerable length and was then 
deftly tied into a knot. 

Family brawls were of not infrequent occurrence. 
On one occasion, Atchamma, thinking her husband 
would spend the night at the toddy-shop, assembled her 
children around the brass dish from which they all ate, 
and began to eat supper with them. While thus en- 
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gaged, Polayya came in, considerably the worse for his 
potations, and, seeing what was going on, became in- 
furiated as well as inebriated; and rushing at the 
offending wife, he soundly belabored her before she 
succeeded in escaping to her children, who had already 
found safety in flight. The drunken brute, now doubly 
enraged, vented his fury upon the cot and the pots, 
hurling them about until they were broken into atoms; 
then he lay down and was soon overcome by the stupor 
of utter intoxication. His family spent the night in a 
neighbor’s house. 

It was the year of the great fire, which was started 
by an old hag in revenge against a neighbor who had 
beaten her son, and which leapt from one leafy thatch 
to another, until all were consumed, that one of the 
most thrilling experiences of Ramarow’s early life oc- 
curred. A neighboring woman had borrowed Atcham- 
ma’s hand-mill, but, having completed her task, refused 
not only to return, but also to surrender it. An angry 
altercation, redolent with foul language, ensued between 
the.two women, which continued until their husbands 
came home in the evening, by which time the quarrel 
had become the affair of the entire Mala petia (quarter). 
All gathered to see the issue of the quarrel, now doubly 
fierce because of the husbands’ participation; and one 
after another of the villagers, both male and female, 
took sides in the dispute. Bedlam seemed loose; the 
excitement momentarily grew more intense; sticks were 
stealthily brought ; at last a blow was struck, and a gen- 
eral fight, fierce and sharp, followed, in which many a 
woman lost a handful of hair and many a head received 
resounding whacks from the heavy bludgeons. Polayva’s 
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party fought its way to his rival’s house, seized the mill, 
and bore it home in triumph. 

Also Ramarow had a share in this tumult. Espying 
the little son of the woman who was the cause of all the 
trouble, he shrilly accosted him thus: 

“Thou son of an ass! Thus and so will I do to thy 
mother in all her generations !’’—using in this threat 
language unspeakably vile. 

His little enemy, nothing daunted, replied: “Thou 
art a bandy-legged jackal, and thy mother the mother 
of mangy dogs!” 

Thereupon they slapped the inner side of their thighs 
in token of defiance, as they had seen their elders do, 
fell upon cach other with might and main, and gouged 
and scrouged, and bit and hit, and scratched and kicked, 
until Ramarow, seeing his opportunity, seized his ad- 
versary by his top-knot, and, running, dragged him half 
running and half stumbling, until he finally had him 
on his back. Then giving his prostrate rival a sound 
kick, and spitting into his face, he ran home with a 
parting epithet too foul to be,mentioned here. 

But Ramarow did not always thus successfully emerge 
from his encounters. Not long after the foregoing 
brawl, while on his way home from a field where an 
elder brother was herding some cattle, he decided to 
take a short cut through the Brahmin quarter of the 
village. He had scarcely entered it before he was ac- 
costed by a portly Brahmin, who roughly ordered him 
to retrace his steps and go some other way, lest he defile 
their street even by his presence. Ramarow made some 
impudent reply, whereupon the Brahmin ordered one 
of his attendants to catch the young rogue and give him 
a good flogging. This time our young man met his 
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match; and he went home sore in body, chastened in 
spirit, and fully resigned to the necessity of giving that 
particular street a wide berth thereafter. Many years 
were to elapse before he would again venture into it; 
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and then he would do so under wholly different circum- 
stances, 

At the age of six years, Ramarow, as may readily be 
seen, was a heathen in the fullest sense of the word. 
Under the influences of his home and environment, all 
the worst tendencies in him were developed. He knew 
much more about those things of life that in the Qcci- 
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dent are left to time and experience to disclose, than 
many a young man in America does. His language and 
power of invective would have put many an older ribald 
to shame. Religious training he received none whatever. 
He lied unblushingly and was not innocent of petty 
thieving. The image of God, even at this tender age, 
seemed to have been entirely effaced in him. > 











CHAPTER II. 


SUNDARI, 


Gloom reigned in the house of Vuddaiu Brahmayya, 
Brahmin and pleader (lawyer), on a certain day two 
years after the birth of Dachepalli Ramarow. It was 
not much of a house from the standpoint of the Occi- 
dent; in fact, it seemed to him to have shrunk into even 
smaller dimensions than usual in the presence of this 
overshadowing terrible pall of sorrow that had fallen 
upon it. To begin with, it was only one story high. 
As for the rest, it was built in general as most houses 
of Brahmins are; and if you want to know what that is 
like, all you have to do is to draw a square on a piece 
of paper, and then divide it into nine smaller squares of 
equal size, as Dr. Brooks does in his arithmetic on the 
page containing the table of square measure, and then 
you may readily understand. For the central square will 
represent the open inner court found in most Brahmin 
residences; that in front of it will be the hall, while 
behind it will be the dining-room, and to the right of 
that will be found the kitchen. The rest of the squares 
will represent living rooms, those on one side being 
sacred to the use of the “females,” while those on the 
other are the men’s apartments. The dining-room and 
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the kitchen are sacred places. No one not a Brahmin, . 


and in general, no one not a member of the family, 
may enter the latter, lest by failure of having bathed, 
or some other fancied ceremonial uncleanness, the 
sacred cooking utensils be defiled, or the household gods 
outraged; for the Hindu home has its Penates as much 
as ever any Greek home had its, though, as is to be ex- 
pected, they are called by a different name in Telugu. 
Nor is the dining-room less sacred; for into it after 
the food has been prepared and set in, not even a member 
of the family may enter without having first bathed and 
repeated many prayers and Sanskrit mantrums. 

As has been said, gloom reigned in the house of 
Vuddalu Brahmayya; for his wife, whom he had mar- 
ried sixteen years before, when he was twelve and she 
six years old, had now borne him their third daughter. 
and now 





He had hoped for a son, once, twice, thrice, 
there was another brat of a girl! He could not and he 
would not hide his disappointment, and when the mid- 
wife brought the little bit of humanity to him, he 
turned away his face and would not look upon his own 
child. 

His heart was sore within him. What had he done 
against the gods, or what left undone, that he should 
have three daughters? Surely the vindictive Kali must 
have aught against him! His estate was heavily en- 
cumbered by reason of money borrowed, partly to obtain 
his education at the Government college in Rajahmun- 
dry, and partly for his father’s funeral rites. He had 
never been able to free himself from these debts, chiefly 
because of the exorbitant rate of interest the money- 
lenders extorted from him. Moreover his legal practice 
had not grown to the proportions he had fondly antici- 
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pated, and his income was in consequence uncomfortably 
slender. And how would he ever be able to dower 
daughter after daughter so as to marry them off in a 
manner befitting his station in life; for was he not a 
Brahmin of the highest sub-caste, living in Aryapetta, 
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the new suburb of Rajahmundry, in which only ortho- 
dox and respectable Brahmins could obtain building 
permits;—and a pleader in the Government: court be- 
sides ? 

And who should perform the annual ceremonies in 
his honor on the anniversary of his death, if he had no 
son? Did not his very entrance into Nirvana depend 
on that? Something would have to be done! 

This he would do: as soon as Venkamma’s days of 
defilement and purification would be over, and he could 
go near her, he would have some plain speech with her; 
if her next child would be another girl, or if she should 
have no more children, he would get another woman— 
perhaps one of the hated dancing girls—into his house, 
with the hope that she would bear him a son. For had 
not Vara Subbarayadu and Polamuri Venkataswami, 
both respectable Brahmins, done the same? And was it 
not custom from time immemorial so to do? Did not 
the sacred books themselves not only sanction but even 
direct such a course? And, moreover, was it not the 
first duty of a Hindu wife, who exists only for the sake 
of her husband, to submit to him in all his ways; and 
was it not of far more importance to him to have a son 
than it was to Venkamma that she should have a heart 
free from such fell sorrow and anguished jealousy as the 
coming of a stranger, he knew, would cause her? Yes; 
he was resolved on his course. Let Venkamma bear 
him a son or take the consequences ! 

But although Vuddalu Brahmayya looked askance at 
the little stranger which the stork—or shall we say the 
cow?—brought him, Venkamma, the mother, fondled 
and cherished the little waif as tenderly as ever mother 
did child. She studied its features and the shapely 
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hands, as it lay slumbering peacefully in her arms, and 
foresaw in them and in the unusually fair skin, the. 
promise of great beauty; wherefore she called her Sun- 
DARI, which any one that knows Telugu will tell you 
means “the beautiful one.” 

When, several months after the birth of Sundart, her 
father spoke to her mother concerning his intentions, 
his adherence to which was to be contingent on her be- 
coming the mother of a son, there was, as might have 
' been anticipated, a violent scene. Angry charge was_ 
met by indignant counter-charge; there were passionate 
pleading and vehement tears; but Vuddalu Brahmayya’s 
heart was fully set on having a son, and he left Ven- 
kamma with a reiteration of his purpose, now unalter- 
able. Had he been a discerning man, he would haye 
noticed the gleam in her black eyes and the’ set of her 
jaw; and had he been a wise man, he would have con- 
cluded that neither of them boded his plans any good. 

Before, however, many days had passed the domestic 
life of the family ran with its accustomed smoothness ; 
for Brahmayya was ordinarily not a harsh man; and as 
for Venkamma, her future, she felt, was not without 
the hope that the desire of her husband’s heart might 
yet be satisfied. She was young and strong and hopeful ; 
despair may often drain the cup that life seems to hold 
to our lips, but a single night’s repose will as often fill 
it up again. So she went about her accustomed duties 
with a comparatively light heart. Early in the morning 
she would go to the river, bearing her shining brass 
water-pot on her shapely shoulders, chat with the other. 
Brahmin women whom she met there, and, wading far 
out into the noble stream so as to be beyond danger of 
dipping defiled water, would fill her vessel, softly mur- 
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muring a prayer meanwhile to the sacred river, and 
lightly bear it home. More than once she had to retrace 
her steps before she reached her house, for like other 
Brahmin women, she was a strict observer of the tradi- 
tions of her caste, and very’ superstitious besides. 

On one occasion as she was returning in the carly 
dawn with her pot brimful of sparkling water, she sud- 
denly came upon a dead dog that in the darkness had_ 
escaped her notice on her way to the river. She prompt- 
ly emptied her vessel and went back for a fresh supply 
and was returning with it, only-however to meet some 
men bearing a corpse to the burning-ghat up by the 
‘river. With an exclamation of disgust she poured away 
the water, went back, returned, and had almost reached 
her home, when the sound of footsteps behind her fall: 
ing upon her ears, she turned and beheld a gentleman, 
whom she recognized as one of the missionaries in the 
town, a few yards behind her, walking more rapidly than 
she, on his way to the wood-market beyond her home, 
and altogether unconscious of her presence. Hastily 
crossing to the other side of the street, she emptied the 
pot for the third time and with angry mutterings once 
more retraced her steps. That the quickly-compre- 
hending missionary said “Kshaminzudv’ (pardon), only 
added insult to injury. Once more on her way back, she 
had just crossed the embankment, when some one she 
could not see loudly spit and blew his nose. O horror! 
the wind was blowing from his direction—had it wafted \ 
even the most infinitesimal atom of spittle into the 
water? Quickly emptying her pot once more, she 
rushed back to the river, thoroughly scoured the vessel 
with sand and cow-dung—for who does not know that 
the cow is very sacred and that her five products purify ? 
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=rinsed it clean, filled it and this time reached her 
home without further mishap and with the satisfaction 
that she now had clean water ! 

Quite numerous were Venkamma’s household duties, 
though, of course, not so manifold as those of her sis- 
ters in America. She had, to begin with, no carpets to 
contend with and only a little furniture to dust. As 
for sewing, she had never had a needle in her hand nor 
a pair of scissors in her house. Her korkas—the long 
cloths which native women wear—she bought in the 
shops or from native weavers, and they required no 
sewing. Her jackets or waists—she had only two and 
rarely wore them—Brahmayya bought from a Moham- 
medan darji (tailor). As for a skirt, was it not a dis- 
erace for any respectable woman to wear one, for was it 
not the distinctive garment of the accursed dancing 
women? The two larger of her little daughters were, 
however, contrary to what one might have expected, 
allowed to wear skirts,—were they not only children ?— 
bought from the same darjt, while from the waist up 
they were naked; and as for little Sundari, her sole 
article of dress was a large heart-shaped jewel suspended 
in front of her body from a silver wire around her hips, 
as is the custom for little girls of the higher castes, 
even until they are four or five years old. Once in a 
while Venkamma amused herself and delighted the 
elder girls by dressing them up in their little korkas, 
gaily colored, to be sure, on which occasions she would 
be careful to tell them that Brahmin females must tie 
their korkas panchi-wise,—that is, draw the end that 
hangs down in front back between the knees and tuck 
it in at the back of the waist, so as to expose the lower 
part of the limbs; for so is the custom of orthodox 
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Bramhin women. And then she would deck them out 
in her own jewels, which had formed a portion of her 
dowry: jewels for the upper and lower lobes of the ears 
and for the nose; chains of gold, cunningly wrought, 
running from nose to ears and thence to a circular gold 
shield on the crown of the head; bracelets, armlets, 
anklets, finger-rings and toe-rings; in all of which the 
little maidens looked very fine indeed. 

But it must not be imagined that beeause Venkamma 
was free from many of the cares of Western housewives, 
she had nothing to do. Did she not have to wash with 
her own hands the fine filmy white cloths which her 
husband wore while eating, and keep them spotlessly 
clean? And did she not twice a day have to cook the 
savory rice and vegetable curry? for vegetable curry it 
had to be, inasmuch as no Brahmin will eat anything 
that contains animal life or the germ of it. And was 
there not some butter to be clarified every: week and 

be converted into the rich nourishing ghee? and many 
- chutnies (pickles and relishes, highly seasoned) to make, 
and preserves from the strong-smelling jack-fruit, which 
only Brahmin women know how to treat so as to elim- 
inate the offensive odor? 

Moreover her religious duties consumed much of her 
time. She made frequent trips to the temple down by 
the post-office to offer camphor and saffron and fruits 
and wreaths of flowers to the gods, with the prayer that 
they should grant her a son. Besides, she never failed, 
year in and year out, to bathe in the sacred Godavari 
at the festival of the new moon. Then there were the 
pilgrimages to the famous temple at Korukonda, twelve 
miles north of her home, and to’ Patisimalanka, the 
sacred island north of Tallipudi, at both of which places 
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she never failed to bathe in the sacred waters, nor to 
fee the greedy priests in charge, who would accompany 
her into the water and deftly place a foot on her head 
as she bathed, in token of their spiritual lordship over 
all worshipers. 
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Thus the years slipped by until little Sundari had 
seen three summers, in all of which she had increased 
in stature and loveliness. And then came sorrow upon 
‘her mother such as had never yet entered the heart of a 
woman; for her fourth child proved to be another girl, 
and Brahmayya, true to his purpose, went and brought 
into his house the wicked Penta, chief and loveliest of 
the evil dancing-women. Venkamma lay in a death-like 
swoon for days and many passed before she was able to 
rise from her cot. As soon as she was able, she paid a 
secret visit to a wise old crone near the store of the 
hardware merchant Durgayya, whence she returned with 
a small package concealed in the girdle of her korka. 
The next day she went to the kitchen and desired to 
prepare the midday meal. Penta from the room in — 
which she was in retreat presently saw a kite fly down, 
eat some waste ingredients of the food the mistress of 
the house was preparing, then fly back to its perch on 
the tamarind tree near by, and, thereupon emitting its 
shrill whistling note, with a convulsive tremor fall 
down dead; whereupon Penta, being wise in her genera- 
tion, did not eat any of the food that was presently sent 
in to her. And Venkamma heard low mocking laughter 
coming from her hateful and hated rival. 

When Venkamma perceived that her plan had failed, 
her spirit drooped and she was filled with the blackest 
despair; and early next morning a man came running 
to Vuddalu Brahmayya to tell him that his wife and 
youngest child had that night fallen into a neighbor’s 
well; for the Telugus are a gentle people and ever 
eu euphemistically ; wherefore it comes about that 
there are no suicides among them: people only die by 
falling into wells. 
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~ Sundari was now motherless; and Brahmayya went 
and brought his widowed grandmother to keep house 
for him, who would, however, not come under his roof 
as long as it sheltered Penta. Therefore he dismissed 
the latter with presents, and all the more willingly, for 
now he would marry a new wife, the four-year-old 
daughter of Kaki Veerasalingam, head clerk in the 
Government kachert (sub-treasury). 
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CHAPTER III. 
KOTTAPALLI EARS SOMETHING NEW. 


One morning at early dawn the sound of singing ac- 
companied by the strains of a violin awoke the dwellers 
of the Mala petta in the village of Kottapalli,—and in- 
deed all the villagers, for Kottapalli was not so large 
but that the music could be heard in its remotest cor- 
ner. What was this that was being sung? asked the 
startled villagers of one another, as they sat up and 
rubbed their sleepy eyes; and who was it that was sing- 
ing? Surmise was busy running from tongue to tongue 
until the people heard the words “Jesu, nee namamu” 
(Jesus, Thy name); and then they understood: these 
were adherents of the new religion of which they had 
_ heard so much,—of that religion to which the’ English 
government officials and their wives belonged and to 
propagate which there was a large gurdi (church) at 
Rajahmundry, and several padres (missionaries) living 
in bungalows; who were said to go about the country, 
preaching their faith, establishing schools for their ad- 
herents, and putting many of the people under a magic 
spell, so that they forsook their old gods for the new 
swamt (god) Jesu. And now these disturbers had 
come into also their midst! 
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» Presently some one came running to the Mala petta 
to say that there was a dora (gentleman) with the 
singers, whereupon men, women, and children, with one 
accord, rapidly proceeded toward the spot whence came 
the singing, and beheld a fine-looking gentleman, 
dressed in purest white drill, and wearing a thick queer- 
looking topi (hat) ; and with him three natives, dressed 
like the men of India and looking like them; with this 
difference, however, that their clothes were spotlessly 
clean, and their faces bore no traces of the brutal pas- 
sions and degrading excesses that disfigured their own. 

It was a strange-looking gathering that the mission- 
ary presently saw before himself. In the foreground 
stood or sat numbers of little boys and girls, many of 
_ them dressed in sunshine only—the boys for the greater 
part having their heads wholly shaven, and the girls 
with tangled hair that could boast of but slight ac- 
-quaintance with the long-toothed wooden combs, such 
as could be bought from Gollipalli Venkayya, the 
Sudra merchant of the village. 

Behind the children stood the women, their korkas 
loosely wrapped around them, half disclosing their 
bosoms, and the hair of many of them not less unkempt 
than that of their daughters; and indeed, two of them 
presently sat down and one of them, taking a comb from 
the folds of her korka, with sundry jerks and pulls and 
divers little dabs at the scalp of the other, proceeded to 
comb and clean her friend’s head. Many of them, how- 
ever, were neatly attired, and their hair shone, for they 
had but recently washed it with the strong soap-nuts, 
anointed ,it with cocoa-nut oil, and then nicely combed 
and tucked it up into a bulb-shaped knot behind the 
left ear. And around their arms were many bands of 
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colored glass; and jewels of cheap stones and cheaper 
metals, for nose and ears, and fingers and toes were not 
wanting. 

Behind the women the men stood or sat on their 
feet, after the manner of the Hindus. Most of them 
wore their panchis tucked up; a few had nothing better 
than waist-cloths; their hair was shaven or polled. 

Over on one side by themselves stood a number of 
Sudras, and among them were a few Brahmins, trucu- 
lent in their readiness to dispute with the missionary, 
and thus vindicate their zeal for their religion as well 
as their claim to superior knowledge. As the mission- 
ary noticed them, he could not help thinking of their 
prototypes,—the Pharisees, who in days long past, main- 
tained the same attitude toward his Lord as these now 
did toward himself. 

Presently the singing ceased and the missionary in 
simple but correct Telugu began to speak to the assem- 
bled people. With a few kind words he favorably dis- 
posed his hearers for the message he was bringing them, 
and then proceeded to reason with them about the 
futility of worshiping their lifeless idols of wood and 
stone; next he spoke of their need of repentance, but- | 
tressing his argument with a brief and gentle reference 
to their lives and declaring that he felt certain that 
their own consciences must and did tell them that his 
words were true; and then he concluded by telling them, 
in great simplicity of speech, the character of the living 
God, His hatred, for sin but love for the sinner, and 
the provision He has made through Jesus Christ for 
. the salvation of all mankind. Then closing his eyes, he 
reverently offered a short prayer; for these people were 
to learn that God is everywhere present to hear His 
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“children, and that He can be truly worshiped without 
the aid of an image to represent Him. 

The whole service was indeed very impressive. It is 
true that at first the children—our Ramarow among 
them—were noisy and even quarreled with one another, 
but an emphatic “chi!” from the “head” Mala effectu- 
ally subdued them. Nor were the men and women en- 
tirely quiet. At first their remarks betokened at least 
indifference, if not hostility; but under the charm of 
the speaker’s musical voice and his gentle personality, 
and, to be sure, of the power of his message, these soon 
gave way to expressions of interest and admiration. 
_“Enta Telugu!’ (what excellent Telugu), said one 
rather intelligent-looking man. “A-ha-ha!” came in 
tones of emphatic approval as the missionary spoke of 
their need of a change in heart and life. “Papamu!” 
(alas!) and “Hmirtv?” (what is this?) said the women, 
whose gentler hearts were touched, when he told them ~ 
of the sufferings of the Son of Man. 

The impression produced was, to the chagrin of the 
Brahmins, distinctly favorable to the speaker and his 
blessed cause. And they were not at all slow to show, 
their envy nor to take up the cudgels in defense of their 
own religion. Already when the missionary was speak- 
ing of the need of repentance had one of them inter- 
rupted him by challenging his assertion that all men 
are sinners; but the missionary courteously requested 
to be allowed to finish what he had to say, and stated 
that he would then give all an opportunity for ques- 
tions and arguments. Clearly the people were with the 
visitor as their “bagunnady’ (it is good) plainly 
showed; and the Brahmin, with a scowling face, sub- 
sided. When therefore the missionary had ended his 
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prayer, he turned to the Brahmin and said: “Sir, you 
wished to say something a little while ago. I shall now 
be very glad to hear it.” 

“Sir,” said the Brahmin, “you just now said that all 
men are sinners. That seems to me to be a very sweep- 
ing statement. I, for one, have never committed any 
wrong.” 

“All these have I kept from my‘ youth up,” thought 

the missionary to himself; but he calmly rephed: “That 
is very good, but I am unwilling to take your word for 
it. I propose to ask these people whether what you said 
is true.” Then turning to the people he said: “Does 
this man speak the truth?” 

Instantly a Sudra spoke up and said: “Last year he 
sold me for a good. cow one that gives no milk.” Laugh- 
ter and much good-natured chaffing followed upon this 
remark. 

“He bought a jewel from me.six years ago and has 
never paid for it,” said a Komsali (goldsmith). 

“He cheated my brother’s widow and children out of 
their fields,” charged another Sudra. And Polayya, the 
father of Ramarow, in a voice that could be heard by all, 
declared: “Sir, last year he made a contract with me 
to work in his fields for twenty bushels of paddy (un- 
hulled rice), and then gave me only ten.” The excla- 
mations of assent and corroboration were loud and ‘nu- 
merous; aud the missionary turned only just in time to 
see his discomfited interlocutor sluk away in quite a 
rage. 

But another Brahmin, whom by his bearing the mis- 
sionary perceived to be a priest, continued the attack, 
though in a quite different direction. “Sir,” said he, 
“our religion is superior to yours because it has pro- 
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duced many sacred books while yours has only one— 
your Bible.” 

The missionary, well acquainted with the people’s 
love of repartee, as well as with their folk-lore, replied 
by quoting a familiar proverb: “An elephant gives 
birth to one young one; a sow to twenty.” The point 
was obvious, and the retort was doubly relished by the 
people; for pigs in India are most repulsive looking 
brutes. 

Clearly this padre was not to be trifled with and no 
one ventured to raise further objections. Thereupon 
he salaamed to the people and returned to his boat, 
moored near by in the canal. The report had meanwhile 
spread that the missionary’s wife was in the boat, and 
many of the villagers, especially women, followed at a 
respectful distance, with the hope of catching a glimpse 
of so rare and interesting a sight as a white woman. The 
lady seeing them, came out of the little cabin, beckoned 
them to approach, and spoke to them kindly. And then 
the moorings were cast off and the boat with its passen- 
gers moved on to another and many other villages, 
where similar work awaited them. 

Many and diverse were the opinions in the Mala 
petta about the new religion and the missionary and his 
wife. “She is a dora sani (lady), and yet she spoke 
kindly to us,” said one old dame. 

“Yes, ammi (friend), she beckoned us to come near, 
but the Brahmin women warn us off and are afraid of 
even our shadow; and when we come near, they reyile 
us and spit at us,” said another. 

“Quite true,” said Atchamma, the mother of Rama- 
row; “and what is more, I believe the padre spoke the 
truth. One thing I know: these Christians have been 
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working for many years in Jegurapad, where they num- 
ber many. My sister and her entire family belong to 
them, and she says her husband is another man since he 
became a Christian. He used to spend all his earnings 
for toddy and provided not at all for his family. Now 
all is different; he works every day and saves what he 











THE MISSION-BOATS. 


can. Last year they built a new house with two rooms 
and a tiled roof, and the whole is whitewashed and 
clean. The children also have nice clothes and all of 
them have learned to read and write in the Mission 
school. I, for one, should welcome anything that would 
effect such a change in my Polayya.” 

After a hasty meal of cold rice and conjee (water in 
which rice has been boiled), the men wended their way 
in little groups to the fields where they were employed. 
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They too discussed this new thing that had come into 
their lives,*but with rather a wider outlook than the 


.> women had done. 


“T am well pleased,” said one; “the dora was calm 
and gentle, and the religion which produces such a man 
must be good.” 

“Yes” said another; “and he was not a bit proud. He 

called us sahoderulu (brethren). Think of a Brahmin 
doing that!” 

“What struck me most,” said the intelligent- Tpoldind 
man already referred to, “is the difference between the 
Christian swami and our gods. The padre said that He 
loves sinners and wants to bless and save them; ours, we 
- are told, are our enemies and seek to destroy us. This 
thing I know: I need a swami that will love and help 
me, for I am often uneasy in my mind about the wrong 
I have done. I am down and need a God that will help 
me up, and not one that will push me down farther. I 
intend to look further into this matter.” 

“And there is another thing,” said a meek-looking old 
man, almost bent double with labor and age. “Look at 
me! I have worked hard all my life and always saved 
all I could; yet I am still poor. Why? Because I do 
not understand lekka (arithmetic) and was year after 
year cheated out of half my wages. If I could have sent 
my boys to a schocl such as the padres establish for 
Christians, they could have told me what was due me, 
and I should now not be without means.” 

And so the comments ran on, not only in this group, 
but also in others. The leaven of the gospel was work- 
ing. The seed had been sown and would accomplish 
that whereunto it was sent. 











CHAPTER IV. 


KOTTAPALLI ALSO SEES SOMETHING NEW. 


Several weeks after the events related in the preced- 
ing chapter, a venerable-looking native came to the 
Mala petta of Kottapalli.’ He was the native Christian 
pastor of the district, whom the missionary had told of 
his reception and advised to go there. He preached to 
the villagers, using many illustrations so that his mes- 
sage might be intelligible to their simple understanding, 
and he spoke throughout with unction and power. He 
answered many questions, explained many difficulties, 
overcame many objections. After this visit the teacher 
of the school at Vemaghiri, who had been educated in 
the Central School at Rajahmundry, went to Kottapalli 
every other Saturday and continued to sow the blessed 
seed. 

In this manner something over half a year passed, 
Then the heart of the teacher was made glad one eve- 
ning as he sat with his wife in his little home adjoining 
the school-house; for five men from Kottapalli visited 
him for a secret conversation. They had, they said, 
listened with much interest to what the padre dora garu 
and the native padre and he himself had told them, and 
had reflected and talked much about it. And now they 
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and their wives were of one mind: they wished to be- 
come Christians. What was it necessary for them to 
do? And would he not maintain the utmost’ secrecy, 
about their visit and purpose, for they feared opposition 
and even persecution from their — Indeed, al- 
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THE NATIVE PADRE. 


ready had a Brahmin, who: suspected ‘their intention, 
threatened several of them with the loss of employment 
if they should persist in this folly; and many of the Ma- 
las looked askance at them. 

The teacher informed them that he would come sev- 
eral evenings’ in every week and instruct and prepare 
them for holy baptism: he encouraged them to be firm . 
in their purpose and not let the opposition of their fel- 
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low-villagers frighten them, and considerably allayed 
their fears by saying that the danger would be greatly 
lessened; or perhaps wholly disappear, when once it would 
become known that he was regularly instructing them ; 
for would it then not become perfectly clear to all that 
it would be hazardous to maltreat them, since the mis- 
sionary would now befriend and protect them; and they 
needed not be told, he was sure, that any white man had 
more influence with the Circar (government) people 
than a nundred natives. Before they left he offered a 
simple but fervent prayer, and the five inquirers left 
with light hearts, now that the first step had been taken. 

The following week the teacher began to go regularly 
to Kottapalli twice a week, armed with nothing more 
than Luther’s Smaller Catechism in Telugu. This the 
inquirers had to learn by heart, and since they were all 
illiterate, and not accustomed to study, and much less 
to the new words and ideas they met, it was no easy 
task either for the teacher to instruct them in the Five 
Parts, or for them to learn them. But steady progress 
was made; and as they learned the commandments and 
their explanations, which were further enlarged on by 
the teacher, they began to understand the mighty differ- 
ence between Hinduism and Christianity,—when, for 
example, they came to the Sixth Commandment. Lov- 
img and honoring wife and husband, being chaste in 
word and deed—these were new ideas; and how often 
had they failed to live up to them! So great was their 
sense of guilt by the time they were through the Holy 
Law that they well-nigh despaired; and they were com- 
forted in their inmost hearts when the teacher read to 
them: “God shows mercy unto thousands of them that 
love him.” 
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Especially precious to them was the Second Article 
of the Creed with its beautiful and comforting expla- 
nation. How reasonable and natural it seemed to them 
as the teacher unfolded God’s counsel of love in the 
plan of salvation! They hung with bated breath on his 
words as he showed them how God created the first 
parents in holiness and purity, and how they fell out ‘of 
communion with Him; and with eager attention they 
followed the sacred narrative of the gradual unfolding 
and final consummation of the divine purpose, an- 
nounced immediately after the Fall. If they had been 
depressed by the sense of their guilt as they studied the 
Law, they could now rejoice in the assurance of God’s 
love and pardon. Therefore the Lord’s Prayer also was 
not a dead form to them, but an answer to a crying 
need of their souls for speech and communion with this 
God that so loved them; and never has this perfect 
prayer been prayed more gladly and fervently, or with 
simpler trust and confidence, than it was prayed by 
‘that little band of seekers after Jesus in Kottapalh, 
when once they had learned it. 

Their minds were now fully made up: they would be 
God’s children, as they had learned it to be possible in 
the introduction to the Catechism. But how could they 
become such? This question they found fully answered 
in the Fourth Part: God did it all; they had only to 
accept and believe and trust. And when doubts began 
to arise in their minds about their ability to live as the 
children of a holy heavenly Father, they learned in the 
Fifth Part that there are heavenly food and drink to 
refresh and strengthen them while on their earthly 
pilgrimage; “pardon for the past, strength for the 
future,” said the teacher ; and they believed and found 
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rest. And now they would brook no delay; they had 
found the pearl of great price and now they must 
hasten to possess it. “What doth hinder us to be bap- 
tized?” they asked. 

The teacher reported to the missionary, who in this 
case made an exception to his rule to let the native pas- 
tor attend to all ministerial acts in the district, and 
went to Kottapalli himself to baptize these firstfruits 
to the Lord; he ‘did this partly because he himself had 
first sown the seed there, and partly because he knew 
that his presence would effectually quell the outburst of 
heathen opposition which the teacher feared. 

It was a red-letter day in the.annals of Kottapalli 
when the missionary’s boat again lay at its moorings in 
the canal hard by. The teacher from Vemaghiri, ac- 
companied by the children of his school and some of the 
adult Christians of that village, met him at the landing 
and escorted him to the largest house occupied by any 
of the converts, where were assembled five men, their 
wives and their children,—a total of tventy-seven souls. 
They were all decently clad in clean clothes. The sim- 
ple service began with that same hymn, “Jesu, nee 
namamu,” sung there over a year before, but now with 
a new significance for the little company of believers. 
A prayer, so simple that a child could understand it, 
and beautiful in that it took God at His word with a 
perfect trust, followed. A portion of Scripture, suit- 
able to the occasion, was read, and then the missionary 
once more preached; but this time his message was 
addressed to hearers about to become the children of 
God, and was therefore very different from that which 
he preached on his first visit to Kottapalli. 

And now came the examination of the adults. Why 
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did they desire to be baptized? What did they believe? 
Had they been changed in heart and life? and many 
other questions pertinent to the occasion were asked 
and answered. ‘The missionary having satisfied himself 
as to their attainments in Christian knowledge, and as 
to their sincerity, which was obvious, thereupon sol- 
emnly baptized them; and after a brief exhortation to 
be steadfast and vigilant, and the singing of “Jesu, 
jeevapu”’ (Jesus, still lead on),. the service was con- 
cluded. 

As he came out of the house with the old and the new 
Christians around him, a weeping young girl was led 
past by her father, accompanied by half a dozen or 
more rough-looking men. On inquiry the missionary 
ascertained that her father had lately sustained a series 
of misfortunes and had as a result become convinced 
that the cruel Kali was offended with him. Therefore, 
in order to appease her wrath, he had taken his daughter 


out to the neighboring mango orchard, and there mar- 
ried her to a tree in the presence of the other men as 


witnesses; all of which meant that he had destined her 
to a life of shame and dishonor, as a sacrifice to Kali, 
in the presence of these men, who, together with others, 
were in time to take advantage by their knowledge of 
the transaction. 

Pity smote the heart of the missionary. And that 
night prayers of thankfulness arose from the hearts of 
five mothers that no such dreadful fate could ever be- 
fall their own growing daughters; and peace, such as 
had not been known in them before, filled five little 
thatched huts in the Mala petta of Kottapalli. 

During the ceremonies in the Christian’s house that 
day, the heathen crowded around to see and_ hear. 
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Among them were our old acquaintances: Polayya 
looked on with scoffing, Atchamma with longing, and 
Ramarow with wonder what it all meant. 

















A “SAWMILL.” 
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CHAPTER: V. 
MORE ABOUT SUNDARI. 


It was some months after the voluntary death of 
Sundari’s mother,—not many months, to be sure,—that 
a long and noisy procession slowly wended its way back 
and forth through the narrow dusty streets of Rajah- 
mundry, and finally stopped before a house in Arypetta 
up along the river. It was a wedding procession; the 
time was a night in the month of May, which is the 
favorite month in India for weddings, partly because 
the weather is so warm that no shelter is required for 
the numerous guests, but chiefly, because the stars that 
preside over connubial life are then in favorable con- 
junction. . 

Numerous torchbearers lit the procession on its way. 
First of all came a number of chucklers (leather-deal- 
ers) vigorously beating their tom-toms, thereby causing 
a deafening uproar. These were followed by a large 
number of men and some women, many of whom were 
relatives, but the majority, a rabble of curious town- 
folk, of whom numbers always accompany such. proces- 
sions, precisely as young America follows a brass band 
or a circus parade. Next came four men with long 
trumpets from which came sounds so ear-splitting and 
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. discordant as to beggar description. After these came 
a number of half-naked coolies bearing on their shoul- 
ders a curiously curved bamboo from the upward bend 
in the middle of which was suspended a gaily painted 
box, in which sat a man past thirty years of age. It 
was our old acquaintance, Vuddalu Brahmayya. Oppo- 
site him sat his bride,—the four-year-old daughter of 
Kaki Veerasalingam. Directly behind them came an- 
other similar wedding palanquin with another bridal 
pair. This bride was our little Sundari; the groom was 
a boy four years her senior. Following there were a: 
number of dancing-women, droning a monotonous song, 
to the rhythm of which they swayed their bodies in a 
manner wholly ungraceful; and this they called dancing. 
Next and last came the relatives and closest friends of 
the high contracting parties; these were the guests of 
honor,—nearly all men. Fine jewels were not wanting, 
nor brightly colored garments; neyertheless, the proces- 
sion, on the whole, was exceedingly tawdry in appear- 
ance. : 

Meanwhile from the pial (veranda) of Muhammed 
Jakoob, the maker of fire-works, innumerable rockets 
and Roman candles were sent up into the sky, which, 
as luck would have it, exploded directly over the house 
of one of the missionaries and deprived him of his much- 
needed rest. In his impatience he finally arose and 
sought the home of Jakoob with the intention of stop- 
ping the fusillade, but only to be informed that the 
Mussulman’s contract with Vuddalu Brahmayya stipu- 
lated that until daybreak he must set off, every five 
minutes, a certain amount of his wares, to do which he 
had gotten a special permit from police headquarters, 
as the law required; whereupon the baffled missionary 
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returned to his home and spent the balance of a weari- 
some night at his desk writing; for sleep was out of the 
question. 

Meanwhile the procession wended its way up toward 
Arypetta to the house of Vuddalu Brahmayya, in front 
and by the sides of which an extensive pendal (a high 
frame-work of bamboos, supported on poles and covered 
with a flat roof of palmyra leaves) had been erected. 
The two bridal couples, the guests of honor, and also 
the dancing-women were accommodated in the house, 
while the rest found shelter under the pendal. Having 
entered the house, a priest performed the wedding cere- 
mony, which included among other things, the exchange 
of rice between each bride and groom, the tying together 
of the corners of panchis and korkas, the lighting of 
sacred fires, and the repetition of many mantrums. 
The ceremony over, the feasting began,—the men eat- 
ing by themselves, while the women were in another 
apartment. When the former were seated, the dancing- 
women, in filmiest clothes, began to dance to Veerali 
Kotandaramayya Shastri’s wonderful music on the 
veena,—a dance that to an American would have been 
meaningless and even ludicrous, but in which the 
initiated saw many a vile gesture and lewd attitude, 
and therefore greatly enjoyed. Many of the men, over- 
come by the soporific effects of their heavy supper, with- 
drew to sleep; others, intent on other pleasures, waited 
until the lights went out. 

The sun shone high the next morning before all the 
sleepers awoke. The festivities continued ten days and 
culminated in the night. On two several days, hundreds 
of Brahmins were fed, for to do so is ever a meritorious 
‘act. The expenses for the whole tamasha (rosary 
amounted to many hundred rupees. 
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~ Vuddalu Brahmayya had managed well. By an un- 
expected turn of fortune he had been appointed Govern- 
ment pleader (district attorney) in the,court of Rajah- 
mundry. This not only assured him or a comfortable 
salary, but also enabled him to exact a much larger 
dower from his father-in-law than he was obliged to 
give his own daughter. He had smooth sailing in the 
negotiations with Sundari’s prospective father-in-law ; 
for while he was compelled to dower her with two, 
thousand rupees, he succeeded in extracting a thousand 
from him for the expenses of the wedding, which, con- 
trary to the usual custom, was to be celebrated at the 
bride’s home, inasmuch as her father would be married 
at the same time. With his own future father-in-law the 
contract was not made so easily; for he was a wealthy 
man and would have had no difficulty in making a 
fine match for his daughter; moreover, Brahmayya was 
eight times her age. But Brahmayya argued that the 
honor connected with his position in the court made him 
a very eligible candidate, despite his seniority. This» 
was granted by Veerasalingam. Then Brahmayya urged 
that for the same reason Veerasalingam should bear the 
major portion of the wedding expense, since honor 
would accrue to both him and his daughter through her 
marriage to a man occupying so high a position already 
now, who, furthermore, might rise until he would oc- 
cupy a seat on the bench. But the bride’s father argued 
that for these very reasons, and, in addition, because 
Brahmayya had a handsome income, he should pay his 
full portion. After much dickering the twain finally 
came to an agreement: Veerasalingam was to pay a 
dowry of Rs. 5000 and besides contribute Rs. 500 to- 
ward the wedding expenses. ‘This contract having been 
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made, Brahmayya, well-pleased, withdrew; clearly his 
star was in the ascendant. With Rs. 2000 of his bride’s 
dowry he would dower his daughter; the balance would 
suffice to pay the mortgage on his estate, which had so 
long worried him; the double wedding would not con- 
sume the Rs. 1500 which he had managed by his adroit- 
ness to squeeze from the fathers-in-law; he would use 
the balance to enlarge his house and put another story 
on it, as his rival, Napti Subbarow, had done. Mean- 
while the income from his estate, together with his 
salary, would much more than suffice for’ his wants, 
and he would rapidly grow rich. 

“Ayya!” (Sir!) he presently called out as he stood 
knocking at a door in a high wall surrounding a house 
in one of the narrow streets of Rajahmundry. It was 
the home of the priest-astrologer, to whom -Brahmayya 
had come to ascertain when the stars would be in fayor- 
able conjunction for his approaching nuptials. Having 
done this, he proceeded home and, in due time the 
double wedding was consummated in the manner already 
described. 

When the wedding festivities were finally over and 
the guests had departed to their’ homes, Brahmayya’s 
child-wife, as a matter of course, returned to her father’s 
home to stay there until she should be about ten years 
old, when she was to come to her husband’s home to be 
trained by his “females” in the ways of his family, so 
that the domestic machinery might run smoothly when ' 
she would finally assume the duties of wife and house- 
keeper. Also Sundari stayed in her home awaiting the 
time when she would be old enough to go to her parents- _ 
in-law for a similar purpose. Once in a while she 
would go to her husband’s house, bearing a tray of fruit 
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_and sweetmeats, on which occasions she would be decked 
out in her best clothes and in all her jewelry; and a 
piper, playing the peculiar music of the Telugus, would 
precede her, while four other girls, by holding up a 
cloth at arm’s length, would form a canopy under which 
she would walk. And her little husband would never 
fail to visit her in return, bearing similar presents. 

Several years after Sundari’s marriage the Mission 
began a school for caste girls in Aryapetta, and’ her 
father-in-law expressed the desire that she should at- 
tend it, so that she would not be a disgrace to his son, 
who was destined for a college education. and a govern- 
ment position thereafter. The old grandmother ob- 
jected fiercely, but was overruled by the more liberal- 
minded Brahmayya: and so it came about that Suudari 
at the age of seven came under the influence of a zenana 
lady. | 

As in all the schools of the Mission, religious subjects 
were taught also in this. The children slowly learned 
the Catechism, stories from the Bible, and many Chris- 
‘tian hymns. The old grandmother was driven nearly 
frantic one day on hearing Sundari sing in her low 
voice, “Jesu gorrepillanu” (I am Jesus’ little lamb), 
and predicted that no good would come from her being 
under the influence of a Mission dora sani (lady). 
Nevertheless, Sundari was allowed to continue at school 
and daily grew in knowledge, as well as in loveliness of 
face and disposition. 

One day a year later she came home with a headache ; 
by night she had.a raging fever. A native doctor was 
called in, but his nostrums proved ineffective. Some 
one suggested that the surgeon from the Government 
hospital be sent for; to this, however, the old grand- 
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mother objected vehemently: might not Sundari’s par- 
ents-in-law and her husband repudiate her, if they per- 
mitted a man no better than a pariah,—for was he not 
a cow eater, this Englishman ?—if they permitted such 
a man to pour his charms down her throat and to touch 
her person? She would not have it; rather would she 
see her beloved Sundari carried to the funeral pyre than 
see her thus defiled! Her argument was so cogent that 
the plan was abandoned. Then came Veerasalingam, 
and spoke of the Mission doctor dora sana who had 
opened a dispensary at the far end of the city, but also 
visited sick people in their homes, wherever admitted. 
He had heard much of her skill and success. Had not 
the wife of his cousin Srinivasarow Pantulu Garu suf- 
fered,many years, and been cured by the dora sami per- 
forming a slight surgical operation? Would they not 
listen to him and let her come? She was a good woman; 
no harm would result, he was sure; and he had become 
very fond of his little daughter-in-law, and should be 
sorry to lose her. 

Vuddalu Brahmayya hastened to the home of the lady 
doctor in Halkett’s Garden, at the lower end of the 
city, salaamed profoundly, and stated his phght. Would 
her Honor not come to the rescue? ‘The doctor had an 
engagement that evening to take supper with the other 
missionaries; but perhaps a door could be opened here 
for the gospel. Hastily ordering her bullock bandy 
(cart), and dispatching a message to the other mis- 
sionaries not to expect her, she rode the three miles to 
Aryapetta, and soon stood by the little patient’s bed. 
That is was a severe case of typhoid fever was evident 
to her practiced eyes at a glance. Leaving some medi- 
cine with directions, she departed, promising to come 
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again the next day. Here, as elsewhere, she encountered 
the greatest difficulty in her work, for the medicine was 
not always administered as directed, nor were her orders 
in other respects complied with. 

Soon the crisis came. One evening the doctor knew 
that if Sundari would live through the night, she would 
recover. She asked for permission to stay all night,— 
a request that was now readily enough granted. At three 
in the morning she saw that the supreme moment had 
come. “Jesu gorrepillanu” sang the hot parched lips. 
Tears stood in the eyes of the dora sani; outside sat the 
old grandmother wailing. But the lady thoroughly un- 
derstood her work. Ordering the cot with the little 
sufferer on it to be carried out on a veranda, she poured 
a quantity of the coldest water available over Sundari’s 
body, and then wiping her perfectly dry, laid her on an- 
other cot in the room, and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing the burning eyes close in natural sleep. “She 
will live,” said the doctor to the anxious bystanders ; 
whereupon Sundari’s mother-in-law, also present, knelt 
down and tried to kiss the hem of the lady’s skirt,— 
something which she was of course not permitted to do. 
Several hours later Sundari awoke and knew her family. 


Great vigilance, and sternness approaching seeming 
unkindness, were now necessary on the part of the doc- 
tor, lest the family, in their joy of having their Sundari 
safe, would by their indulgence and fondness, undo her 
careful work and bring about a relapse. Under the 
watchful care of the lady, however, the child rapidly 
convalesced, and, being fully recovered, resumed her 
studies at school, toward which, it may be added, the 
old grandmother’s opposition had been considerably 
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diminished on account of the signal assistance rendered 
by the doctor. 

Some time after his daughter’s recovery, Brahmayya 
paid a visit to the doctor and the following conversation 
ensued. 

“Madam,” said he, “I have come to offer your Honor 
some slight compensation for the inexpressibly great 
favor your Honor has condescended to bestow on me 
and my house.” . 

“Oh, don’t mention that,” said the lady. “I am only 
too glad to have been able to help you, | am sure. How 
is the beautiful Sundari?” 

“She is very well by your favor and the grace of God,” 
replied the Brahmin; “but I shall not be easy in my 
mind unless your Honor will accept such payment as 
I can offer for gracious help bestowed.” 

The lady having accepted the remuneration, Brah- 
mayya with that perfect courtesy which only a Brahmin 
can assume, said: “Madam, will you pardon me if I 
make bold to ask your Honor some questions concerning 
a matter that my acquaintances and I have often talked 
about ?” 

“Certainly,” said she; “I shall cheerfully give you any 
information I may be able to.” | 

“How far away is your Honor’s home ?” 

“Upwards of ten thousand miles.” 

“Are your parents living? and have you brothers and 
sisters ?”” 

“T can answer yes to both your questions.” 

“Was it not hard to leave them ?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“Had you a good home ?” 

“Yes; very comfortable.” 
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~ “Were you poor?” 
“No; my father is quite wealthy.” 
“Then you do not have to work for a living ?” 
“No, indeed.” 
“Do you receive a large salary here?” 
“Just enough to live comfortably.” 


“Then what induced you to leave your good home and 
your kind relatives, and come to our backward country ?” 

“Listen,” said the doctor; “I and many other women 
in America heard of the plight your women are in for 
want of medical aid, and, excuse me for saying it, of 
what we regard as their yet greater destitution in re- 
ligious matters ; for an educated man, as you are, needs 
not to be told that Christians do not believe in worship- 
ing images of wood and stone, the sun and moon, trees 
and rivers, and countless other objects. Our hearts were 
touched by the misery of our sisters here in India. Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, whom I should be so glad to see 
you accept, commanded all that believe in Him to spread 
His religion everywhere, and to relieve the sufferings 
and distress of our fellow-mortals, all of whom we are 
to regard as our brethren and sisters. Therefore, moved 
by love to Him on account of what He has done for us, 
we try to obey Him. Your physical distress and your 
spiritual darkness awoke our pity; consequently a num- 
ber of ladies had me educated as a physician, and sent 
me out here, to help your women in body and soul.” 

“T acknowledge frankly, your Honor,” replied the law- 
yer, “that your religion makes its adherents capable of 
greater sacrifices and renders them more unselfish than 
ours does us Hindus; and I shall with undying grati- 
tude remember what you have done for me and mine. 
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And now pardon me, if I once more recur to the sub- 
ject of paying you.” 

“Tet us talk no more about it,” said the lady; if the 
service I was able to render you was, as I said, a work 
springing from love, how can I take payment for it? 
What I have accepted from.you was only to pay for the 
medicines and servants; so much I think it is right fer 
you to pay. For myself, I can take nothing.” 

“T see,” said the Brahmin; “you are quite right. I 
shall always remain your Honor’s most grateful and 
obedient servant. May I take leave now?” 

_ “Yes, if you wish.” 

“Good-day, your Honor.” 

“Good-day.” 

Clearly, Vuddalu Brahmayya was impressed. ‘The 
doctor, not omitting to breathe a fervent prayer that this 
man might be’ led to the light, hastened off to her dis- 
pensary, where she found a large number of patients 
awaiting her. 

Meanwhile Sundari continued to go to school, where 
her “beauty and sweetness attracted the especial atten- 
tion of its manager, the zenana lady. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
RAMAROW BECOMES ANANDAM. 


The religion of truth and of the beauty of holiness 
had now obtained a firm footing in Kottapalli; but, con- 
trary to what might be imagined, Christian work had 
been only begun: many more souls in the village were 
to be brought to the light; and did not the new con- 
verts have to be cared for now? Arrangements had to - 
be made to supply them regularly with the preaching of 
the Word for the time being, and with the Holy Sup- 
per after a season, when they should have become more 
established in the faith. And what was of equal im- 
portance, a school had to be begun for the Christian 
children. True, there was a government school in the 
village, but it was a well-known fact that pariahs, while 
not forbidden to attend it, were nevertheless most un- 
welcome; and who did not know that the Brahmin 
teacher resorted to innumerable petty persecutions of 
the outcaste children, if they did attempt to attend his 
school, so that not one in a hundred could be induced 
to go to it? 

Moreover, the missionary was not content to have his 
youthful converts attend such a school, even if it had 
been practicable; for he did not regard it sufficient that 
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they should be instructed in only secular knowledge; 
rather was it of the highest importance that their educa- 
tion should include instruction also in the Catechism, 
the hymn book, and Bible History. Furthermore, it 
was necessary for them, surrounded as they were by the 
countless influences of heathenism, from which they had 
themselves but so recently emerged, to be separated | 
from such environment and be kept under Christian 
surroundings as much as possible. 

All the missionaries agreed as to the importance of 
establishing schools for both the religious and secular 
training of Christian children, primarily, that they 
might learn to read the Scriptures and other religious 
books ; for they well knew that a community of illiterate 
Christians would fall far short of the ideal; moreover, 
that the Church in India would never become self- 
propagating unless it had educated agents and leaders. 
Besides, the rapidly expanding work called for a con- 
stantly increasing force of teachers and other assistants, 
for whom it was known to all to be an unwise policy to 
marry rude girls, scarcely able to read, who would prove 
rather a hindrance than a help to them; therefore, vil- 
lage schools had to be established, so that from their 
pupils the most promising boys might be sent to. Rajah-_ 
mundry to be trained for the former purpose, and prom- 
ising girls for the later. 

The missionary accordingly made efforts to procure 
a site for a school house in Kottapalli, and after con- 
siderable red tape and the customary delays, he received 
a letter from the Collectorate at Coconada, informing 
him that the village Karnam (clerk) of Kottapalli had 
been instructed to measure and make over to him on 
behalf of the Mission, twelve and one-half cents (one- 
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eight of an acre) of land for the purpose, and. requesting 
him to be there at a certain hour on a certain day to 
receive the site. The missionary, well knowing that the 
slightest tardiness on his part would readily be seized 
upon by the wily Brahmin, who did not want the school, 
as a pretext for withholding the land, made sure to be 
promptly on hand at the time set; and the site was 
transferred to him. 

Already the next day the little band of converts, aided 
by a few of their heathen neighbors who were in sym- 
pathy with the project because they wished to send also 
their boys to school, began to erect. a building with two 
rooms,—one for the school, and the other for the teach- 
er’s home. Some of the men dug up ground with their 
short-handled, hoe-shaped spades, and the women car- 
ried and poured on water; other of the men went into 
the loosened and moistened earth with their bare feet 
and tramped around in it until a thick, tough mortar 
was formed, whereupon they rolled it into balls, which 
they firmly packed on one another, thus erecting a wall, 
which they presently dressed on both sides with a piece 
of hoop-iron. <A few days later a freight-boat from 
Rajahmundry brought door-frames, doors, and window- 
frames, having shutters but doomed forever to-be with- 
out glass, all of them made of the hard, ant-proof aegis 
wood. These were set in place and the work was rapidly 
carried on. Cornelius, one of the converts, went and 
obtained four rupees from the missionary, with which 
he bought a hundred bamboos for the frame work of - 
the roof; others in the meantime climbed the lofty pal- 
myra trees and cut down the leaves, which, by the time 
the building was ready for them, were thoroughly sea- 
soned; and in a little over a week after the work was 
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CUTTING DOWN PALM-LEAVES. 


taken in hand, the last leaf was thatched in its place. 
Then the women did their part; they plastered and 
whitewashed the walls on the inside and outside, treated 
the floor in the customary manner, and on the follow- 
ing Saturday evening prayers were for the first time 
conducted in it by the Vemaghiri teacher. 

The following week Polumati Jesudas (the servant of 
Jesus), the prudent and experienced teacher in Murra- 
monda, received orders to move to Kottapall and take 
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charge of the work there. It was deemed inadvisable to 
put a young and untried teacher, fresh from the Central 
School, in charge of a work so new, and, at the same 
time, so promising; wherefore Jesudas was transferred, 
and a recruit from the Central School put in charge at — 
Murramonda. 

The work that awaited Jesudas in Kottapalli, was, in 
its main features, similar to that in other villages under 
like circumstances. Five days in the week he taught 
school, which was attended not only by the younger 
Christian children, but also by about a dozen heathen 
boys and a few girls. Here were taught the three R’s 
and the religious subjects already mentioned. No fa- 
voritism was shown; all, whether heathen or Christian, 
had to study all the subjects. 

Every morning before the Christians went out to~ 
their daily tasks in the fields, and every evening after 
they returned and had eaten their frugal supper, they 
assembled in the little schoolroom for prayers, which the 
teacher conducted. As interest in the new religion grew, 
men would come to Jesudas to discuss mooted points, 
or,to inquire about matters that puzzled them; and often 
the conversations would last late into the night. 


On Saturday the teacher would visit the neighboring 
villages and by preaching sow the seed of the Word in 
them also; and every Sunday he would conduct public 
worship in the schoolhouse, in which Satyavati, his 
wife, would lead the singing; for she had been to the 
Boarding School in Rajahmundry, and was a woman 
above the average. The sermons of Jesudas would not 
have ranked as masterpieces, but they were not without 
unction and were well suited to the wants.and conditions 
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of his hearers, who steadily grew in Christian knowledge 
and character. 

It must not be supposed that all the heathen looked 
on all this progress with favor, or even with indifference ; 
for many were extremely hostile in their attitude. Once 
Cornelius was severely beaten with sticks by four men 
while on his way home from Dowlaishwaram late in the 
evening. On another occasion the husband of the 
woman who had tried to appropriate Atchamma’s hand- 
mill, was detected in the attempt to set the thatch of 
the schoolhouse on fire; but when the Christians and 
not a few of the heathen urged Jesudas to prosecute 
these offenders, he only said: “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” God honors them that honor Him; before long 
Jesudas had the satisfaction of seeing his policy of for- 
bearance rewarded; for the would-be incendiary, per- 
ceiving that a spirit different from Hinduism animated 
the Christians, began to send his children to school. 
But other manifestations of fanatical hatred were not 
wanting. 

During all this change and progress, our little Ra- 
marow was an interested onlooker; but he held aloof 
from the school. His mother greatly desired that he 
should attend it, but her wishes availed but little in the 
face of Polayya’s sneers and Ramarow’s own preference 
for a life free from restraint and irksome lessons. 

Nine months after the school was begun came the 
blessed Christmas-tide. Jesudas received word that the 
missionary would come to Kottapalli on a certain day 
to examine the children and to distribute presents to 
those who deserved it, and that he would spend the night 
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in his boat near by. Instantly his resolution was taken. 

Early in the morning of the day on which the mission- 
: ary was expected, he went out to a neighboring grove 
whence he presently returned with a branch of the 
feathery-leaved tamarind tree, which he firmly fixed in 
an upright position in the schoolroom. Then he pro- 
ceeded to ornament and to fill it out with the graceful 
leaves of the cocoa-nut palm. Meanwhile his wife tied 
brightly colored cards—trophies of her own happy 
school-days—that had come in the boxes from America, 
to the tree. In lieu of candles she made little mud- 
cakes with a little hollow in the eentre of each, into 
which she poured a small quantity of cocoa-nut oil and 
laid in a bit of a rag for a wick; and then she carefully 
put the cakes into crotches and on twigs of the tree, 
stretched a cloth from wall to wall so as to hide the 
beautiful wonder from the curious eyes of the pupils, 
and retreated to her room; for it was school-time. 

In the afternoon came the missionary, his wife, and | 
a native catechist. They examined the children, but, 
inasmuch as Jesudas had told them of his plans for the 
evening, no presents were distributed; however, the 
children were told that there would be a service that 
evening such as the village had never seen, and that 
they were to come in their best clothes, nicely washed 
and combed, and bring their parents along. 

By eight o’clock the little room was packed. In front 
sat the school-children ; next came the heathen children, 
among them Ramarow, who had sauntered up to the 
door with a native cheroot jauntily stuck between his 
lips, which, however, he was obliged to throw away before 
Jesudas permitted him to enter. This affront to his 
dignity half inclined him not to favor the occasion with 
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his presence, but his curiosity—had he not heard the — 
other children talk about the beautiful wonder ?—over- 
came his resentment and he entered and sat down. Be- 
hind the heathen children sat the adult Christians, and 
behind them and around the door and windows crowded 
throngs of heathen. 

The simple service began. There were singing by 
the children and an address by the eatechist. ‘Then be- 
hind the cloth the little wicks in the mud lamps were 
lit and at last the cloth was removed, and the Christmas 
tree in all its glory stood before the wondering specta- 
tors. It would take long to tell the many exclamations 
of admiration and delight that were made.. Even Ra- 
marow could not altogether repress his approval. 

After a brief interval the missionary’s wife stood up 
and from the box on which she had been sitting in lieu 
of a chair, took out bright gingham or calico coats, of 
which every boy that had attended school well and made 
fair progress, received one, while every girl that had 
fulfilled the same conditions received a little jacket and 
a skirt. Thereafter the catechist announced that two. 
boys and one girl had merited special prizes by their 
diligence and progress in their studies, and the lady 
gave a brand new panch« to the one boy and a double 
folding slate, bound in felt, to the other, while the girl 
was presented with a, doll that—oh, wonder of wonders! 
—opened its eyes when held erect, and closed them 
when laid on its back. A final hymn, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Benediction by the missionary ended the service. 
And then the happy children with their scarcely less 
happy parents surrounded the smiling missionary 
couple, with many expressions of love and esteem; and 
little Kantamma, the teacher’s daughter, hung wreaths 
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of flowers around their necks. Then many salaams, and 
all was over. 

That night Ramarow confided to his mother his reso- 
lution to go to school the next day. What had led him 
to this decision was the hope of getting a coat like the 
other little fellows had obtained. And the next day 
Jesudas wrote in his attendance register the name of 
Dachepalli Ramarow, aged eight years. 

Our little man was determined to obtain not only a 
coat by the close of another year, but also the special 
prize of a pancht. Accordingly ‘he attended school most 
regularly, and asa result of his diligence and attentive- 
ness, made such rapid progress that by the end of the 
year, he was promoted to the second standard, in which 
every one that knows anything knows that the second 
reader is used. Especially attentive was he to the reli- 
gious branches, for had not the boy who won the panchi 
last time, obtained it for proficiency in Bible History? 

Often he would relate at home what he learned at 
school. Even Polayya began to take pride in what 
seemed to him the great attainments of his youngest 
son, and occasionally would indulgently ask him about 
his studies. And thus it came about one evening that 
Ramarow related the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
whereupon Atchamma, seeing her husband greatly inter- 
ested and apparently impressed, quietly bade Ramarow 
run and bring the teacher’s Bible and read the wonder- 
ful story to them. “A little child shall lead them” 
thought Jesudas within his heart, when the little lad 
_ presently came running with his request and departed 
with his finger in the Holy Book at Luke 15. 

The net had been cast and one more soul had come 
within its gentle meshes. Thereafter Polayya spent 
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many hours in conversation with Jesudas and the other 
Christians, and even attended prayers or the Sunday 
service occasionally; and more than once little Ramarow 
was sent of an evening for the teacher’s Bible, from 
which he would read as well as he could to the listening 
family. Finally Polayya declared his purpose to become 





THE FAITHFUL JESUDAS. 


-a Christian. Atchamma had secretly hoped for this, and 
when he proposed to her that they should undergo in- 
struction together, not only was she willing, but all the 
children, including the eldest daughter, who was mar- 
ried and had a child, and her young husband, also de- 
clared their intention to embrace the new religion. 

The instruction followed, and when at the end of the 
year the missionary and his wife again came to examine 
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the school, they had a doubly happy Christmas in Kot- 
tapalli for they were permitted to receive into the 
Church through Holy Baptism, not only these nine new 
converts, but twenty-three others in addition, among the 
latter the family of the would-be incendiary already 
mentioned, all of whom had been prepared for the in- 
itial sacrament, as far as their years demanded, by the 
faithful Jesudas. 

When the missionary, whom the teacher had kept in- 
formed about Ramarow’s steady and sturdy develop- 
ment, was asked to suggest a new name for the little fel- 
low, as is customary, he proposed that he be called 
Anandam, for Anandam means joy; and Anandam he 
was called. | 

The baptismal service was held in the morning; in the 
afternoon the school was examined, and that evening 
when the Christmas festival was celebrated and the gifts 
and prizes were distributed, Rama — Anandam received 
his coat, to be sure, along with the rest, and, in addition, 
the panchi for proficiency in Bible History. But what 
he prized most highly was a special gift from the mis- 
sionary, —a little package done in paper, which he was 
requested not to open until he had reached home. 
Scarcely taking time to say salaam at the close of the 
service, he hastened home, opened the parcel, and found 
—a brand new copy of the New Testament in Telugu. 
On the fly-leaf he found in the handwriting of the mis- 
sionary: ““To my Anandam (joy) in the Lord.” 














CHAPTER VII. 


SUNDARI'S SORROWS. 


The years slipped rapidly by until Sundari had en- 
tered her eleventh year. Jer two elder sisters had mean- 
while been married and had gone to live with their par- 
ents-in-law; and the time was not far distant when also 
she would have to go to her husband’s people. Like most 
Hindu girls, she looked forward to that time with keen 
anticipation. The old grandmother had trained her 
carefully in all the traditions of Brahmin women, all of 
which seemed right and proper to the little maiden. 
The old woman had laid particular stress on teaching 
her to respect her mother-in-law’s every wish, and to 
treat her husband with the utmost deference. Likewise 
had she instructed her concerning all the numerous fasts 
and feasts she must observe, lest she estrange the favor 
of the gods and draw down their wrath upon her head. 
With great impressiveness she had urged her to avoid 
everything but the most occasional contact with the 
dora sanis of the mission, who, she said, went about seek- 
ing entrance into every house with the purpose of in- 

_troducing their accursed religion; they were shameless 
hussies, she was sure, or they would be married and stay 
at home and mind their duties there. And Sundari 
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vividly recalled a day when one of them — the one with 
the wonderful red hair — came to her home, knocked at 
the outer door, and gently asked permission to enter, 
and how the old woman fiercely refused the request and 
spat at the lady’s dress, all of which the little girl under- 
stood was the greatest affront the old dame knew to 
offer. And child though she was, she could not help be- 
ing struck by the sorrowful look on the face of the lady 
as she meekly turned away. That was not the way the 
women of her own people would have done: there would 
have been flashing eyes and angry abuse that for vileness 
would have exceeded the verbal filth of even the Mala 
pelta. But the little maiden hid these things deep in 
her heart and said never a word. Meanwhile she had 
advanced to the highest class in school; and among her 
belongings was a wall-card, bearing the words in large 
Telugu letters: “Jesus said, Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy jaden, and I will give you rest.” It 
was a special present at the last Christmas festival. 
Shortly before the time set for her “to join her hus- 
band,” as the Hindus say, word was brought to Vuddalu 
Brahmayya one evening as he came out of the court- 
house, that Sundari’s husband had fallen sick with a dis- 
ease of a most alarming character. He should come him- 
self, but keep Sundari at home. With gloomiest fore- 
bodings Brahmayya proceeded to the house, where he 
learned that his son-in-law, while recovering from an 
attack of dysentery, had eaten freely of mangoes not yet 
perfectly ripe, and so brought on an aggravation of the 
trouble that was very like cholera. They had gotten chlor- 
odyne from the government hospital, and the boy was 
now resting more easily; while they hoped for the best, 
they feared the worst. Brahmayya suggested they should 
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vall in the doctor dora sam garu, which they promised to 
do, should the symptoms become more alarming; where- 
upon he left with a heavy heart. What if his little 
Sundari would become a widow at her tender age, 
through this boy’s gorging himself on unripe fruit! It 
filled him with impatience to think of it. The fault was 
so clearly not hers; yet she would be doomed to a life of 
horrible persecution. His dainty, beautiful Sundari! 
He almost made up his mind to join the Widow Remar- 
riage Society in town, of which the excellent Subbaraya- 
du, a famous Telugu pundit, was the soul and life. _ But 
he would bide a wee and await the outcome of his son-in- 
law’s illness. The trials and adversities of life had not 
been without effect upon the pleader. At twenty-eight 
the centre of: all his thoughts was self; at thirty-eight. 
he had progressed at least so far as to think of Sundari, 
whose birth he had so deplored, with affection and so- 
licitude. 

Early the next morning came the doleful news that 
Sundari was a widow. Shortly after her father’s depart- 
ure the evening before, the collapse which always pre- 
cedes the terrible final pains and dissolution in the case 
of death from cholera, came, and the family knew that 
to send for the doctor dora sani garu would be useless. 
There were other matters to be attended to, which, in 
their opinion, were of more importance. Lest the house’ 
be defiled and become uninhabitable for a year in conse- 
quence, he must not die in it. Neither must he be carried 
out through the door; for was he not of the twice-born, 
in token of which he wore the sacred thread? There- 
upon a breach was hastily made in the wall of the room 
in which the dying boy lay, and through this he was car- 
ried out into the side-yard, A cow was led up, tied, and 
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her tail put into his hand. And there under the silent 
stars the poor boy breathed his last, ignorant of the 
mighty Conqueror of death, with nothing better to sup- 
port him in the dread hour than a common cow. O, the 
pity of it and the sadness ! 

Then the voice of lamentation smote the quiet air of 
the night as the women of the household lifted up their 
voice and wept. The anguished father sent word to the = 
corpse-bearers— men of the lowest class of pariahs, 
whom contact with a corpse could not render more de- 
filed than they already were — to come and bear away 
and burn the body up at.the ghat by the river. The 
corpse was shrouded in a pancht, saffron was smeared 
over the dead face and cast upon the shroud, and then 
without one word of the hope of resurrection to eternal 
life, or of a joyful reunion in a blissful future, it was 
borne away from the parents and other relatives, who, 
with dishevelled hair, in token of, their inexpressible 
grief, smote their bosoms with their hands, and rent the 
air with their wailings. Arrived at the ghat, the pyre 
was soon built, priests in the temple hard by furnishing 
the wood, ghee was poured upon it, both to purify it and 
to render it more inflammable, the corpse was put in 
place and the fire applied. The men stood by until it 
was certain that the body would be entirely consumea. 
and then departed. 

When the prescribed period of fasting, mourning, ana 
purification was over in the house of Sundari’s parents- 
in-law, they demanded of Brahmayya that he turn over 
his daughter to them, in order that they might dis- 
charge their duty to her. For who does not know that 
when a Hindu husband dies, it is always because the 
gods wish to punish his wife for some wickedness com- 
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mitted in a former life; and that the bereaved parents 
do therefore but assist the gods, if they make the lot of 
the unfortunate widow unbearable? Brahmayya halted 
long between two opinions. He was far too intelligent 
to believe that this death had been caused by anything 
else than the boy’s overfeeding on unripe fruit.: What 
evil could his sweet little Sundari have been guilty of? 
* Besides, he knew the fate of widows in general, and of 
child-widows in particular, and was loath to have it 
darken the life of his little daughter. 

But, on the other hand, to refuse to let the old time- 
honored custom take its course would mean to incur the 
penalty of excommunication, and the alienation, not to 
say the hostility, of innumerable Brahmins of great in- 
fluence. ‘T’o join the Widow Remarriage Society would 
bring upon him the same penalties in even severer meas- 
ures. And that would spell the end of his ambitions, 
for men, now his friends, would turn into powerful foes. 
Damaging tales would reach the ears of the English 
judge; it would prove impossible to trace them to their 
origin; he would find himself baffled and defeated at 
every turn, and would sink into obscurity so smoothly, 
yet so quickly, that he would scarcely know how it all 
came about. Veerasalingam, his father-in-law, might 
refuse to give him his young wife, and to pay over the 
dower in full, and the entire body of orthodox Brahmins 
in the community would encourage and abet him in his 
refusal. In the end ambition got the better of the plead- 
er’s sense of justice and of his affection for Sundari, and 
accordingly she was.immolated on the altar of a barbar- 
ous custom. . 

Tears —- the first since he had become a man — stood 
in the eyes of Brahmayya when the weeping Sundari de- 
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parted with her father-in-law. for her prison-home, 
where, on arriving, she was stripped of all her jewels — 
were they not a part of her dowry and as such the prop- 
erty of her husband’s family ? — and she was obliged to 
take off her colored korka and her little silk jacket, in- 
stead of which she was given an old plain white cloth; 
and then she was put to work. By noon her back ached 
so that she could hardly. stand; the ends of her fingers 
were worn through from scouring the brass pots in the 
kitchen. Food she received none until evening. And 
finally when the family retired for the night, the un- 
happy child was shut up in the kitchen to sleep on the 
floor alone in the dark. In her fear she called loudly 
for pity, but there came no response; and the terrified 
child at last cried herself asleep on the stone floor. 

The next day was a repetition of the first, and when 
in her weariness her feet began to lag, she was pinched 
and thumped so that by night her arms were quite dis- 
colored. “To-morrow the barber shall come and shave 
thy head, thou she-buffalo,” said the vindictive mother- 
in-law, as she pulled the child’s abundant glossy hair. 

Poor little waif! What should she do? Her beautiful 
hair would be taken from her and she would look like 
the hideous, bald-headed widows she had often seen. 
She knew that it would be useless to go back to her 
home, for she would not be allowed to stay, — perhaps 
not even to enter. Flight to one of her sisters was equal- 
ly hopeless, for on her way to this unhappy place she had 
passed one of them, who, true to her training, avoided 
her as one accursed. She thought of the doctor dora san, 
but had no idea where she lived. Then came the recol- 
lection of certain guarded remarks she had overheard as 
to the manner of her mother’s death; and had she not 
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once seen some men take the body of a female, with head 
closely shaven, from the river? Ah, there was a refuge 
for unhappy widows! 

That night when she was immured in the dark kitch- 
en, she made neither remonstrance nor resistance. She 
waited until the house was still. Then groping along the 
wall, she ascertained that every door was securely shut. 
Along the wall where the roof was lowest \stood the 
mortar used to pound curry powder. By standing on 
this she could easily reach to the roof. She took hold 
of one of the split bamboos in the tally (mat), that, 
resting on the rafters, supported the tiles, and pulled; 
it yielded. Then another; it too gave way, for the tally 
was old and’ wormeaten. When the opening was large 
enough to permit the tiles to- be taken through, she care- 
fully laid them on the floor. Soon the hole was large 
enough.’ She pulled herself wp with difficulty, got out 
on the roof, reached the ground in safety, and a few 
minutes later was rapidly nearing the river, when under 
a street lamp she ran straight into the doctor dora sant, 
who was returning from a late visit to a critically sick 
patient. 

“Why, it is Sundari!” exclaimed the lady; “where on 
earth are you going, child?” 

Sundari, sobbing, made no reply, but submitted to the 
gently restraining grasp of the doctor. 

“Tell me, my sweet child,” urged the lady, scanning 
meanwhile the old white cloth, and noticing the absence 
of all jewels. Then she understood. “Were you going 
to the river 2” she gently asked. The pretty head nodded, 
while the little body shook with violent weeping. 

“Come home with me, heart of my life,” said the doc- 
tor, holding out her hand for Sundari’s, who put hers 














CHAPTER VIII. 


SUNDARI FINDS A REFUGE, 


When, on the morning after Sundari’s escape, her 
mother-in-law unbarred the kitchen door and found no 
Sundari, and the hole in the roof, wrath and dismay rap- 
idly chased each other across her face. “The little wench 
has run to her father; she shall pay for this when she 
comes back, as come back she must,” was the first 
thought that flashed through her mind, only however to 
be succeeded by another of quite a different character: 
“What if she has fallen into a well or the river!” The 
woman knew quite well that such tragedies were only too 
common. Then she thought of the gossip that would be 
sure to follow, and of the disgrace for her family, but 
chiefly for herself. Hastily arousing the rest of the 
family, she acquainted them with the situation. What 
was to be done? Had her husband not better go with all 
despatch to Vuddalu Brahmayya’s house to see if the 
little brat was there? She herself would meanwhile go 
to the nearest Brahmin well, as if for water, and look 
into it. 

In half an hour the husband returned to say that 
nothing had been seen or heard of Sundari by her father © 
or his family, as we already know. Equally fruitless had 
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the mother-in-law’s quest at the well proven, Had her 
daughter-in-law gone to the river? Inquiry in that di- 
rection elicited no information. Sundari had disap- 
peared as completely as if the earth had opened up and 
swallowed her. 

It was late in the morning of the day following her 
escape before Sundari awoke. It happened to be Sunday, 
and the doctor, free from her usual duties at the dis- 
pensary, was therefore able to watch by the side of her 
little protegé. When the latter awoke, she could at first 
not account for her strange surroundings, but the sight 
of the kind face above her recalled the experience of the 
night. She got up quickly and stood abashed before the 
lady. 

“Did you sleep well, dear child?” said the doctor. 

“Yes, madam,” was the respectful answer. 

“Do you wish to wash your face now? There is some 
river water out in the’ yard, which the Brahmin servant 
at the dispensary set there by my orders,” continued the 
lady, who was convinced that the best way to overcome 
Brahmin prejudices was to respect them. 

“T shall wash, madam,” said the child. 3 

When she presently returned, the lady said: “The old 
Brahmin servant thinks I have a sick Brahmin child 
here and I have not undeceived her. I asked her to bring 
some fruit and other food here. Would you like to eat 
some ?” 

“Yes, if you please,” said Sundari. 

The simple meal, during which the doctor, knowing 
the Hindw’s aversion to eat in the presence of strangers, 
withdrew, was soon over, and the hands washed clean and 
wiped dry on the old horka, 
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When the doctor returned, she sat down by the little 
waif, and laying a gentle hand on her shoulder, said: 
“Dear child, will you tell me what troubled you last 
night ?” : 

Sundari simply related her experiences during the 
past few days to the sympathizing lady. 

“And what do you intend to do now?” she next asked. 

Sundari remained silent; clearly she was deeply per- 
plexed. 

“Do you want to go back to your mother-in-law ?” 

The child shuddered and said: “I never, never want to 
see her again.” 

“Will you return to your father, then ?” 

“He will not dare to keep me, madam.” 

“Then what will you do?” 

“T do not know,” said the friendless child, bursting 
into tears. 

“Do you know the dora sani who sometimes visited the 
school you attended with the one who had charge of it?” 

A nod of the head was the answer. 

“She has a school and many girls live there.” 

“T know it, madam.” 

“They seem to be very happy.” 

“Yes, madam; I have seen’ them.” 

“Perhaps she would admit you and take care of you. 
Do you think you would care to go?” 

“O, I do not know, gracious lady. Those girls are of a 
different caste.” 

“No, dear child; they are Christians and have no caste 
at all, but are like sisters. You have seen them; were 
they not as nice-looking and as clean as any Brahmin 
eirls you have ever seen ?” 
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“Tt is true,” said the child; “but my people would nev- 
er consent to let me go or stay there.” 

“But will you go if your father agrees? Where else 
can you go?” ‘ 

The child hung her head. It was either the house of 
her mother-in-law, or the school of the dora sant. After 
a little hesitation she said: “I will go to the dora sani 
if I may.” : 

“Very good,” said the doctor. Hearing the rattle of a 
carriage on the drive leading up to her house, she looked 
out and said: “Church must be over, as I see some of the 
missionaries coming. Stay in this room, dear, while I go 
and speak to them,” and she withdrew. 

She knew the object of this visit, for early in the 
morning she had sent notes to them stating what had oc- 
curred, and asking them to come to her house directly 
after church for a consultation. 

“T have just had a conversation with my little ward,” 
she said, after cordial greetings were over, “and she is 
willing to go to our Girls’ Boarding School. It only re- 
mains for Miss Blank to say that she will take her. What 
do you say, Miss Blank ?” 

“Pardon me,” said one of the missionaries, “there is 
another matter that we must consider, and it may pre- 
sent serious difficulties. Sundari is a minor, and her 
father, who is her legal guardian, must give his consent 
before such arrangement can be made. If we try to 
keep her without his knowledge and consent, we lay 
ourselves open to a very serious criminal charge.” 

“Yes,” said the other missionary —the one whose 
acquaintance we made at Kottapalli— “that is per- 
fectly true. But listen. I happen to know Vuddalu 
Brahmayya quite well, and the other day we were fellow- 
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passengers in the train on our way home ‘rom Samalkot. 

We were alone in the compartment and he took the op- 
_ portunity to unburden himself to me to a considerable 
extent. This thing was evidently worrying him. He 
is not unfavorable to our work, and I feel rather certain 
that between Sundari’s return to her mother-in-law and 
her going to Miss Blank’s school, he would regard the 
latter as the less evil. Excuse me, Miss Blank; I speak 
from his standpoint, for I am not certain that he re- 
gards your work with the same appreciation that we do.” 

“Ts there any possibility of obtaining his consent to 
Sundari’s staying in our hands?” asked the doctor. 

“T am almost certain of it, —at least very hopeful,” 
said the last speaker. “I propose that we ask him to 
come here this evening at five o’clock for a consulta- 
tion.” 

“But all our pains may be in vain,” said the doctor; 
“Miss Blank may be either unwilling or unable to assume 
the responsibility of taking care of this child. If Sun- 
dari were a Christian, the case would present no diffi- 
culties; but she is a heathen, and a Brahmin besides, 
and peculiar troubles may arise. What is your verdict, 
Miss Blank ?” 

“Trust me to do my part,” said that lady, who spoke 
little but accomphshed much. 

_ Having arrived at this understanding, the two gentle- 
men left for the home of Vuddalu Brahmayya, whom 
they found in the depths of woe over his troubles. “We 
have heard of your trouble,” said our old acquaintance ; 
“but cheer up; Sundari is alive and safe. She came 
into the hands of one of our number by the merest 
chance. She has been offered her freedom but chose to 
stay: Will you come to my house this evening at half 
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past four and accompany me to her place of refuge? 
We have certain proposals to make to you, which you 
can accept or reject, as you see fit. Meanwhile we coun- 
sel you to keep her discovery a secret.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the pleader, “my mind is very 
heavy on account of late troubles. I scarcely know what 
to answer you. But I shall come this evening, as you 
request, and meanwhile keep quiet about this.” 

“At half past four, then,” said the missionary. 

“Yes, your Honor,” was the reply. 

Then Vuddalu Brahmayya bathed and partook of 
food, which he had hitherto refused to touch. That 
afternoon he pondered long and deeply. He felt quite 
certain what the proposals of the missionaries would be, 
and why should he not accept them? He put the alter- 
natives that life held for Sundari clearly before himself: 
to force her to return to her parents-in-law meant piti- 
less persecution now and probably infamy later on; none 
knew better than he the pitfalls that unscrupulous men 
prepared for such friendless and penniless widows; was 
it not only the week before that one of these unfortu- 
nates had come to the Government hospital, no one 
knew whence, and after several weeks disappeared, no 
one knew whither, leaving behind an infant which the 
hospital authorities gave some Malas to raise as their 
own? On the other hand, to permit her to stay with 
the Mission people would of course mean the loss of her 
caste, and that was to be deplored, to be sure; but, on 
the other hand, she would be kindly treated, well edu- 
cated, virtuously reared, and regarded with honor. And, 
moreover, were not the Christians rapidly improving 
and taking rank with the best Hindus everywhere? He 
had seen the wife of the Christian printer, who lived 
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near by and taught in a Mission school for caste girls, 
and she was as fine in her face and bearing as any Brah- 
min woman he knew, and educated besides. The fine 
old native padre who worked somewhere across the 
Godavery would be an ornament to any circle of his 
Brahmin acquaintances. He had heard, moreover, that 
there were many Brahmin converts at Masulipatann. 
Taken all in all, it was ‘a thousand times preferable that 
Sundari should become a Christian than that she should 
return to the house from which she had just escaped, 
for good reasons, he was sure. True, he might get into 
hot water with the priests; but he could tell them that 
she had made her own bed and must now needs lie on it, 
and could thus even pose as being ultra orthodox. 

That afternoon at five o’clock the covered carriage of 
one of the dora sanis, especially borrowed for the occa- 
sion, discharged three men at the doctor’s house in 
Halkett’s Garden, — the two missionaries and Vuddalu 
Brahmayya. On entering they found the doctor, Miss 
Blank, and Sundari awaiting them. \ Sundari respect- 
fully salaamed, but there was no sign on the part of 
either daughter or father to indicate their close rela- 
tionship. 

After a few conventional remarks the doctor said: 
“Sundari, will you tell your father and my friends all 
that happened since you left your home in Aryapetta ?” 

Sundari, true to her training, looked at her father as 
if for permission, and having received an encouraging 
nod, related in a manner at once artless and manifestly 
truthful, all that we are already acquainted with. Brah- 
mayya listened with a flushed face. 

“Were you subjected to any restraint since you have 
been in my hands?” asked the doctor. 
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“No, madam.” 

“Has your caste been respected ?” pursued the doctor. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“What do you wish to do now ?” 

“To go to Blank dora sani’s school.” 

“You see how the matter stands,” said one of the 
missionaries (he of Kottapalli) to the pleader; “Miss 
Blank is willing to take the responsibility of caring for 
your child. I know I need not tell you that that will 
mean careful training and an honorable and virtuous 
future. On the other hand, it will mean the loss of 
caste for Sundari, by which, I am aware, you set much 
store; for your daughter will be treated precisely as any 
other inmate of the school; and it will also probably 
‘mean her conversion to Christianity, though as regards 
that, no coercion whatever will be used. We recognize 
that you are the natural and legal guardian of this child, 
and we who have come to this country to tell men to 
render unto Cesar the things which belong to Cesar, 
certainly have no desire to be law-breakers ourselves, as 
we should be, were we to deny your right to control the 
course of this child’s life now. We therefore ask you 
for permission to keep Sundari, and in addition, to give 
us your word of honor that you will in no way, either 
by moral suasion or by civil process, interfere with our 
arrangements for her in the future. What do you say?” 

Vuddalu Brahmayya reflected a bit; then calling 
Sundari to his side, he asked: “Sweetness, what is your 
desire ?” 

“To go home with you, sir, and never leave you 
again,” said the child. 

“But what if that is not possible?” said the man with 
twitching lips. 
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“Then let me go to the dora sani’s school,” was the 
reply. 

“And shall I never come to see you there ?” 

Sundari turned with a puzzled look to Miss Blank, 
who said: “As often as you please.” 

Then Vuddalu Brahmayya spoke with great urbanity 
to the ladies and the gentlemen. “On account of the 
backward condition of our community,” he said, “cer- 
tain harsh customs of long standing have not yet been 
obliterated, as they have been in your enlightened coun- 
try. To see my Sundari a prey to these is very painful 
to my mind [the Hindu says mind where we say heart]; 
moreover, I know that in your beneficent hands she will 
be wisely cared for. What is more, the most far-seeing 
men of my people say that it is only a question of time 
until your religion will supplant ours and become the 
universal religion of India. I myself believe this to be 
the truth. Therefore it makes little difference if Sun- 
dari takes this step a little in advance of the rest of us, 
seeing that by doing so she will embrace happiness and 
virtue at the same time that she will be escaping misery 
and what is worse. I therefore consent to your pro- 
posals, and herewith give you the promise you desire, 
and shall, in addition, tomorrow send you the same in 
writing.” 

The men then took their departure, the missionaries 
shaking hands, as usual, while the pleader courteously 
salaamed. The parting between father and child was 
marked by no signs of emotion. 

In the deep dusk of that evening Miss Blank and 
Sundari alighted from the former’s carriage and passed 
out of sight through the iron gate in the wall surround- 
ing the Girls’ Boarding School. 











CHAPTER IX. 


ANANDAM’S PROGRESS. 


I 


“Salaam, sir,” said a bright cheery voice one day in 
early January to a gentleman sitting in his office in 
Rajahmundry. He was the manager of the advanced 
Mission school in that city in which those boys and 
youths who desire to fit themselves for service in the 
Mission are trained, and which has been, called the Boys’ 
Boarding School, rejoiced for a while in the title The 
Seminary, but now bears the name The Boys’ Central 
School. Wooking up, the gentleman saw a bright-looking 
lad of about twelve standing on the veranda, outside the 
office door. 

“Salaam !” he said; “what do you want?” 

“My padre dora garu sent me to read in the Boarding 
School.” 

“Where do you come from?” asked the missionary. 

“From Kottapalli, sir,” was the ready answer. 

“What is your name?” 

“Dachepalli Anandam, sir.” 

“Do you have a recommendation from your mission- 
ary?” 

“Yes, sir; here it is, sir.” 

“Bring it here.” 
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The boy stepped forward and handed the gentleman a 
printed form, with blank spaces properly filled out, on 
which he read :— 

This is to certify that Dachepalli Ait of K otta- 
palla. has passed the Upper Primary examination, and 
that he is hereby recommended for a@ scholarship in the 
Seminary. N.N., Superintending Missionary. 

On the back of the form was written in German — so 
that no native might understand it: “This is the prom- 
ising boy—my Joy—of whom you have Lees heard 
me speak.” 

“Manchidv’ (good), said the superintendent. “The 
examinations will be held to-morrow. You may take 
your sanchi (bundle or pack) to the-small boarding 
house. You will find some other boys there who will take 
care of you and tell you what to do. Salaam.” 

“Salaam, sir,” saluted the lad; and picking up his 
bundle, containing but little more than tradition credits 
that of Benjamin Franklin with, he went in quest of the 
little boarding house. 

Many other little urchins from the various districts in 
which the Mission was established came in that day as 
applicants for the scholarships that had recently been 
vacated by the young men who had finished their courses 
- and been sent out to the villages to do work similar to 
that done by Jesudas in Kottapalli. The next day the 
manager held his examination both in secular and re- 
ligious branches. Then every applicant was called up 
and questioned whether he had the necessary clothes and 
outfit; for it had recently become a rule that every boy 
entering the Seminary must have two coats and three 
panchis, an eating vessel, a box for his clothing and 
books, and a rupee for entrance fee. 
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When all these data had been obtained, the boys from 
every district who had best stood the test of the manager 
were selected for the scholarships of that district, special 
consideration however being shown to those particularly 
recommended by a missionary, and to such as came from 
villages from which no others were studying in the insti- ; 
tution. Fifteen boys were admitted from the Bhimawa- 
ram district, nine from Tanuku, an equal number from 
the Dowlaishwaram field—Anandam among them,— 
eight from Samalkot, six from Tallapudi, and five from 
the Korukonda field, which includes the Rampa tract, 
which, as every one knows, is mountainous and malarial. 
The others—about a score—were regretfully told that 
they could not be received for the present, whereupon 
they departed, not a few with tears of bitter disappoint- 
ment; for what it means to an ambitious boy in America 
to enter college, that does it mean for these lads of the 
Mission to enter the Central School. 

The examination over, every student received the 
necessary books and stationery, in addition to which 
every newcomer was given a new Sunday coat from the 
stock that had come from America the year before. And 
the next day, which was Friday, the classes were organ- 
ized, the pupils enrolled, lessons assigned, and all work 
preliminary to opening the school in full running order 
attended to. 

On Saturday afternoon the boys were all sent to the 
river to bathe, and four annas (ten cents) were given 
one of the larger ones wherewith to purchase soap-nuts 
and oil for the hair, sufficient for about one-fourth of the 
pupils. Another fourth got these supplies the following 
Saturday, and so on in regular succession, until all had 
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been provided for, when the turn of the first detachment 
again came. 

The next morning at half past seven the church bell— 
a fine Meneely, presented by the Junior Missionary So- 
ciety of Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa.,—was rung and 
soon all the boys lined up two abreast in front of the 
manager’s house, who presently came out to inspect them. 
The smallest children stood first, the largest last. And a 
fine appearance they presented, as you too would say if 
you could have seen them. What spotless panchis, red, 
pink, white! What beautiful new coats of calico and 
denim, cheviot and gingham! And how graceful were 
the kandevalus — cloths wrapped regalia-wise around 
the shoulders and body by some of the larger boys. Be- 
ginning with the smallest boys, the manager slowly 
walked along the line, keenly scanning faces, hands, 
hair, and clothes. “Johann, you are not combed nicely. 
Do a little better next Sunday,” he presently said to 
one little urchin. “You are looking well,” was his greet- 
ing to Mungamuri Sadhuvu, as he pinched his chubby 
brown cheek. “Pantakani Paradesi, you are a model 
for all the boys this morning ;” — this to one of the 
larger boys in the rear ranks. “Raya Jacob, you come 
to the office to-morrow for itch medicine; your hands 
are a sight.” “Kadimi Gabriel, you start the singing.” 
Then standing away a bit, he called out: “Sari; pondi!”? | 
(all right; march) ; and at the same time, under the 
leadership of the excellent Gabriel, the children began 


to sing :— 
“Fesu, jivapu “Jesus, still lead on 
Dari tsupumu.” Till our rest be won.” 


A few rods brought the procession to the church, 
where the boys all sat on the floor on one side of the 
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‘central aisle. Directly the inmates of the Girls’ Board- 
ing School came in on the other side and likewise sat 
down on the floor. The men and women of the congre- 
gation had already come, and sat on benches in the rear 
of the building, while the missionaries and the ladies, 
together with a few of the more prominent natives, occu- 
pied the benches in the Amen corner to the right of the 
chancel. The service, in charge of one of the mission- 
aries, differed but slightly in contents and music from 
that in the churches in America that help to support 
the Mission, except that the language was, of course, 
Telugu. The Mission printer presided at the organ, to 
the music of which our Avandam listened with pleasure 
and astonishment. 

In the afternoon the Sunday-school held its session, 
and at four o’clock there was another service, conducted 
by one of the abler native assistants. This over, the 
boarding boys proceeded to supper. When the frugal 
meal was over, the church bell called them to evening 
prayers. It was the first Sunday evening of the new 
school year, and many a hymn was sung before they left 
the church for their night’s repose on the bare tiled 
floors of their rooms. For Anandam these experiences 
were all new, but he readily adapted himself to them 
and accordingly got along without any difficulty. 

The next morning at day-break Vardhanapu Joseph, 
one of the larger boys, made the round of the several 
boarding houses and rounded up about a dozen boys, 
Anandam among them. “Come,” said Joseph; “dora 
garu has made out the vantulu (turns), and it is ours 


to-day to carry water to the kitchen.” Soon the wind- ° 


lass at the well was creaking and the large pots in the 
kitchen were rapidly filled up. Meanwhile came the 
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cook and his wife with baskets for biyamwu (hulled rice), 
which he measured out under the watchful eye of the 
manager’s wife, — at the rate of half a quart for every 
boy under thirteen years of age and three-fourths of a 
quart for those older. Three pies (1-6 of a cent) a 
day for every small boy and four for the larger ones 
were given the cook to purchase the necessary ingredi- 
ents for the curry, and fuel. At half past ten, when 
the morning session of school was over, the savory food 
was ready; and the hungry children promptly came at 
the summons of the dinner-bell and took their places 
on the low brick chairs in the eating shed, — eight in a 
row, and two rows in a company, with a special place 
at the end for the large boy who was the captain and 
served the food to the rest of the company. At the call 
of the cook, all the captains went to the kitchen where 
they found a basketful of annamu (boiled rice) and a 
potful of curry for every company, which they bore to 
the shed. , Now every one of the sixteen boys in a com- 
pany, in regular rotation, took his brass dish to his 
captain, who with his bare right hand filled it with the 
steaming rice until its owner said “tsalenu” (enough). 
Meanwhile the manager walked about, keeping a close 
watch on all that was going on; presently he stopped at 
one of the curry pots, took the ladle — half of a cocoa 
nut shell with a stick through two holes in it, — poured 
a little curry on the palm of his right hand, and tasted 
it. It was good, to be sure; the boys all watched intently 
and when the missionary presently coughed and wiped 
the tears from his eyes, they were much amused: they 
liked quantities of red pepper in their food, but it was 
rather hard on the missionary. 

When at last every vessel had been filled with rice, the 
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boys reverently bent their heads while Vemuluri Benja- 
min stood up and prayed :— “ 

“Our gracious heavenly Father! We, Thy children, 
thank Thee that Thow hast sent us food to still our 
hunger and to strengthen us in mind and body. Bless 
now these gifts unto our use that they may accomplish 
that whereunto Thou hast sent them. Feed us also with 
the bread of heaven until we want no more. And, dear 
Father, bless all the kind people in America, who for 
love of Thee and us, are giving of their means to support 
and educate us for service in Thy Kingdom. We ask 
through our Saviour Jesus Christ;’ and the boys all 
said Amen. 7 

Then once more every boy came up to his captain, re- 
ceived a ladleful of the rich yellow curry, and, returning 
to his place, ate heartily after the manner of the people 
of India, which has heretofore been described. 

Time would fail if all that was new to Anandam were 
to be related: how the boys every Wednesday afternoon, 
when it was customary to have no school, would go to 
the manager for thread and needles and buttons to 
mend their clothes before the dhobt (washerman) took 
them to return them by Saturday; or how they came to 
him for stationery, medicine, soap, or when a scorpion 
stung them, when he would put powerful liquor of am- 
monia on the wound and so soon relieve the terrible 
pain; how one day a sick boy was given a four ounce 
bottle, full of medicine, with instructions to take a tea- 
spoonful every hour, but took it all at once — probably 
under the impression that he would then get well at 
once — and came near dying in consequence; how the 
missionary’s little son one day fell head foremost into a 
half-barrel, full of slimy water in which rice had been 
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boiled and, having been rescued by the cook, ran to a 
bungalow,,looking as smooth and slick as an eel; how 
the manager proved to be father and mother, physician 
and friend to all the boys, but how some occasionally 
received short shrift from him for wilful disobedience ; 
and the thousand and one other things that as 
during his stay in the Seminary. 

He had been admitted to the First Porm on entering 
the School and in it made his first acquaintance with 
the English language. He had therefore to devote much 
time to the study of it, but by dint of hard work he was 
able to show a pair of clean heels to his classmates, of 
whom some had been studying it for a few years. The | 
manager regarded it of great importance that the 
brightest boys be well grounded in English, for he de- 
sired to send the very best of them to the high school 
and thus in time obtain a better qualified staff of teach- 
ers and other workers than had hitherto been produced ; 
but to do this, acquaintance with English was indis- 
pensable. 

But what Anandam enjoyed most was the instruction 
in religious branches, most of which, from the First 
Form upward, were taught by the manager himself. It 
was interesting to the boy to learn when and by whom 
the books in the Bible were written, and what their con- 
tents are, as he did in Introduction to the Bible. Equally 
so was the thorough explanation of the Sacraments, the 
Liturgy, and the Church Year. It filled him with won- 
der to see, in Church History, the marvellous growth 
of the Christian religion, in the face of the storms of 
persecution it encountered at the hands of the mighty 
ones of earth. But what he liked best of all was Sacred 
History, which the manager taught from the Bible itself. 
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He clearly brought out the promise of God, given after 
the Fall, to save mankind through a Deliverer, and 
starting with this, he took the classes on through book 
after book, everywhere bringing out the gradual progress 
toward the fulfillment of the promise, as it developed 
under the guidance of divine Love and Wisdom. No 
boy in the United States ever read a book by Horatio 
Alger or by G. A. Henty and awaited the denouement 
more eagerly than Anandam did the consummation of 
the divine plan of salvation as the time of fulfillment 
drew near. ; 

Thus three years rapidly passed by, and the close of 
every year one witnessed our Anandam’s promotion to 
the next higher Form, until at the end of the third he 
appeared before the agents of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the Government of the Madras Presidency for 
the Lower Secondary examination, which he passed with 
flying colors. Before he left for his home for the brief 
holiday vacation, the manager called him into his office 
and told him that if he desired he would send him to 
the Government High School the following year. Anan- 
dam’s eyes fairly danced with joy, for if there is any- 
thing that any ambitious youth in India desires, it is to 
prosecute his studies as far as possible; and, as a matter 
of course, the boy gave a delightful assent, and with 
many grateful salaams, and hope beating high, departed 
for the humble home in Kottapalli. 

As soon as time permitted, the manager called on the 
English gentleman who was the principal of the Gov- 
‘ernment College and High School at Rajahmundry, and 
asked for a scholarship for his protegé; and this he 
readily obtained for the principal was an excellent 
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gentleman and favorably inclined to the work of the 
Mission. 

The three years in the High School were soon over 
for Anandam, who continued to live on the Mission 
premises, under the watchful eye of the manager, to 
whom he at the same time proved of great help in trans- 
lating hymns for various festival occasions, and lectures 

‘for use in the Seminary classes. At the end of the third 
year he went up for the Matriculation examination, con- 
ducted by the University of Madras. Before the results 
were published, he was set apart, with others, for service 
in the Mission, at the annual meeting of the Conference, 
in a very impressive service in which the laying on of 
hands was used. The meeting over, he took affectionate 
leave of his faithful friend, the manager, and reported 
to his field missionary, who directed him to go to Kotta- 
palli and take up the work there; for Jesudas had been 
appointed district evangelist,— a position that his.faith- 
fulness as a teacher had won for him. 

And so Anandam returned to the little village where 
he first beheld the ight of day, — where we first made 
his acquaintance as a rascally little heathen ; — returned 
as one of the best educated men in the entire commu- 
nity, and as the teacher and leader of the flock of Chris- 
tians in the village. 











CHAPTER X:. 


SUNDARI BECOMES KARUNA. 


When Miss Blank and her little charge entered within 
the Girls’ Boarding School at the close of the eventful 
Sunday already mentioned, the lady took the child to 
her own apartments, whither she presently summoned 
two of the larger girls, P. Shantamma and V. Stella, 
who were the natural leaders among the inmates of the 
institution. 

“Girls,” she said as with a respectful salaam they en- 
tered, “I have brought a new pupil for our school. She 
has lost her friends, but she will find new ones here, 
won’t she, girls? Is supper nearly ready?” 

“T think it is, madam,” replied Shantamma. 

“Come, Sundari, and you, girls,” said Miss Blank; 
“Jet us go to the kitchen and see what the prospects 
are for supper.” 

The three girls followed her out. Her object was to 
have Sundari make the rounds of the domestic depart- 
ment of the institution, so that her fears and secret 
misgivings might be allayed. The little girls looked 
about keenly as the group entered the kitchen. She 
saw that the brass pots were as bright and shining as 
any she had ever seen in a Brahmin house; the low fire- 
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places did not differ in any respect from those she had 
always been accustomed to; in a corner of the room was 
a quantity of boiled rice spread out on a mat to cool, 
white and clean as driven snow; the cook was a matron- 
ly-looking woman, neatly attired; unconsciously Sundari 
looked around the walls to see what gods were in the 
little niches, such as are found in the houses of the 
Hindus, and found there were none; and then she 
remembered, and understood as she never had before, 
what she had learned in the Catechism in the school in 
Aryapetta: “Iam the Lord thy God; thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” 

Miss Blank saw and understood. “Come,” said she, 
“let us go to the eating room.” This they found 
neatly swept, with rows of burnished vessels on the 
shelves that lined the walls. : 


While they were in this room the bell rang for sup- 
per; and soon the children came trooping in in orderly 
bands, for the lady was nothing if not a disciplinarian. 
“Shantamma,” she said, “you give your eating vessel 
to Sundari and eat with Stella until we can get one 
for our little friend. Sundari, there is clean water in 
the pots outside, if you want to wash your hands or 
rinse out the dish.” 


The rice and curry were brought in forthwith and 
served and eaten in very much the same way as has 
already been described in connection with the Boys’ 
School; and in all this there was nothing new for 
Sundari, for do not all the Hindus, eyen the wealthiest 
and most cultured, serve and eat their food with their 
hands? And yet one thing was new, and that was the 
simple prayer reverently offered by one of the larger 
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~girls to the unseen Giver of all good, and as reverently 
listened to by the others. 

The little Brahmin girl ate her food without any re- 
pugnance whatever; her eyes had already told her that 
everything was as clean as possible, and now her nostrils 
assured her that the curry was deliciously seasoned. 
Fortunately it was the rule of the School to have poppu 
(a grain) curry on Sunday evening; had it been a meat 
curry, Sundari might have rebelled, for to people who 
have never eaten meat, the taste is at first very disagree- 
able and ,even nauseating. Moreover, was it not a 
erievous thing to eat the flesh of an animal or fowl or 
fish, seeing that any of them may be the refuge of your 
grandfather or any other relative? For everybody knows 
that the corner stone of Hinduism is the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul. 

Supper over, the girls proceeded to the prayer room 
where they found Miss Blank awaiting them. Here 
they happily spent the greater part of an hour, singing 
hymns and reading from the Bible, asking one another 
questions from the Good Book, or discussing some re- 
ligious subject of especial interest to them, in all of 
which they were directed and assisted by Miss Blank. 
Finally the children were dismissed, and, having made 
their salaams to their preceptress, they withdrew to 
spend the remainder of the evening in little groups 
which common tastes drew together. 

“Stella, you and Shantamma take Sundari with you 
to your room to-night. To-morrow I shall assign her 
a room permanently and give her books and clothes. 
Salaam, Sundari; sleep in peace; God loves you and we 
will all be kind to you. Remember the hymn you 
learned at school: ‘you are Jesus’ little lamb,’ ” said 
Miss Blank to the departing children. 
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Many were the conjectures, and busy were the tongues, 
of the inmates of the School that night. “Who was this 
Sundari? That she was a Brahmin they could all see at 
a glance. But where had dora sani picked her up? 
What all was behind the matter that could have made 
this girl willing to enter a Christian school and even eat 
‘with them? How were the objections of her relatives, 
if she had any, ever-in all the world overcome?” But 
no one ventured to ask the newcomer any questions; the 
courtesy which is natural with the Telugus, as well as 
a certain reserve in the manner of Sundari, were an 
effectual barrier to any undue famiharity. By and by 
the retiring bell rang and soon the lLghts throughout 
the institution were extinguished; yet not until in 
every room every girl had knelt reverently and said 
her evening prayer, Sundari meanwhile looking on and 
wondering. And then they spread their mats on the 
floor, lay down, and pulled their humbalis (rough cotton 
blankets) over themselves and slept ;— better, perhaps, 
than many a child of the West that is cradled in the lap 
of luxury; for thus is the manner of the Telugus. 

The next morning the rectangle within the dormitory 
building on three sides and the stone wall on the fourth 
side presented a busy scene, and Sundari watched euri- 
ously. Here a dozen girls carried water to the kitchen ; 
another squad went about sweeping and cleaning up; 
others were cutting up vegetables and otherwise assist- 
ing the cook in preparing for the midday meal; every- 
where simple but thorough toilets were being made, for 
tousled heads were at a discount in the Girls’ Boarding 
School. Breakfast, prayers, and an hour of study fol- 
lowed, and at eight o’clock the school was opened with 
all the girls in their places, except fat little Sasi Velugu 
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~from Rampa, who was ill with fever that morning and 
had been put into the sick-room, which could boast of 
having cots, though of the simplest description. 

After the school had been opened, Miss Blank sent 
for Sundari, and. said to her: “Dear child, now that 

-you have seen a little of my large family and our ways 
and work, what do you think? Do you want to stay 
here, or would you rather go away?” 

“T have no place to go to,” said the child, with trem- 
bling lips. 

“Will you let me take care of you?” 

“With much joy, madam.” 

“Then I must talk a little with you. What is the 
highest examination you passed in the school in Arya- 
petta ?” 

“T passed the Inspector Garu’s examination in the 
third standard.” 

“Did you learn any hymns?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Can you repeat one?” 

The child promptly responded :— 

Jesu gorrepillanu, 
Gana santoshintanu. 

“Do you remember the Fourth Commandment pe 

Sundari repeated it: questions, commandment and 
explanation. 

“Can you repeat a verse from the Bible?” 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden; 
and I will give you rest.” 

“That is very good. Now another matter. If you 
stay here, you will have to do just as the other girls do. 
‘You must help to carry water, to pound rice and the 
curry powder, help to sweep, wear the same kind of 
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clothes and learn to mend them, learn to sew, eat our 
food and drink our water. You have seen that every- 
thing is clean. And, at any rate, we do not believe that 
these outward things defile us, but that wicked deeds and 
impure hearts do. Have you thought about all this?” 

“Yes, madam; and J shall try to obey.” 

“Very good, my little one,” said the lady, stroking 
the child’s head meanwhile. “Now let us go to the 
clothes-room and I will give you two new suits, and 
then I will get you the books you will need. Were 
the girls kind to you last night? And would you like 
to stay in the room with Shantamma and Stella always?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Sundari was soon fitted out with clothes and books, 
and the two proceeded to the school building, where she 
was put into the fourth or upper primary standard. 
She was a child of a naturally sweet and lovable dispo- 
sition, and these, together with the innate respect which 
Telugus have for their superiors, and the kindness with 
which the Christian girls treated her, not only enabled 
her to feel at home in her new surroundings, but also 
resulted in her becoming a general favorite; and so the 
days passed by rapidly and happily enough. 

When it finally leaked out what had become of Sun-_ 
dari, Vuddalu Brahmayya had troubles a-plenty. \ Her 
parents-in-law, furious that she had escaped their 
clutches, demanded her restoration to them, but in 
vain; whereupon they betook themselves to the priest 
and acquainted him with the situation. The priest re- 
monstrated with the pleader, in whom he, however, found 
his match in cunning; for the latter had not taken the 
step under discussion without forethought. The priest 
next caused influential professional men to reason with 
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~Brahmayya, and to point out to him that the course he 
had adopted would bring their ancient customs into dis- 
repute, and, by lessening the authority of the priest- 
hood, would shake the entire fabric of their religion to 
its centre; but Brahmayya knew their private histories 
quite well and replied: “Honored friends, if I were the 
first one or the only one that has apparently disregarded 
the traditions of the fathers or cast off the old moorings, 
your arguments might have some weight with me. But 
I know you, Pasupuleti Jaganatharow, pose as a very 
strict Brahmin here, where you are known, but that 
when you are in Madras, you are in the:habit of going 
to the Y. M. C. A. restaurant for meat-puffs and 
chicken-pie, of which rumor says you have become very 
fond; and you, Cikala Prasadharow, as every one knows, 
brought another man’s wife along when you moved here 
from Ellore, whom you are now keeping in your house, 
while your wife is eating out her heart over your faith- 
lessness; and I know something about every one of the 
rest of you that would make men’s ears tingle, were I 
to speak out. I was struck in my college days by a 
saying of the. Christians’ Jesus, which we read in the 
Bible in our class in English literature: ‘Let him that 
is without sin cast the first stone.’ And so say I now 
to you. Whatever may: be said of the step I have taken 
in Sundari’s case, it is at least true that it was taken 
in the interests of humanity and morality; and I shall 
make no effort to remove her from her present home to 
the inferno from which she escaped, I am sure, for good 
reasons.” 
Vuddalu Brahmayya remained master of the situa- 
tion; the honorable friends departed, realizing as never 
before the perennial truth of a certain proverb about 
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people that live in glass houses; and the pleader suf- 
fered no further annoyance from them or the priests. 
But his greatest annoyance came from within the bosom 
of his own family, even from. the old grandmother, whose 
acquaintance we have already made. The arguments 
that Brahmayya had employed in his contention with 
his earlier antagonists, who were men of education and 
affairs, had their edge blunted by her mail-like armor 
of ignorant prejudice and bigotry; nor could he charge 
her with inconsistencies worse than his own, for she was 
unusually zealous in observing the traditions and cus- 
toms of the elders. She lamented the child as dead and 
worse than dead; she thréatened to leave him at once 
unless he made immediate efforts to reclaim his daughter 
from the hands of those impious cow-eaters and put her 
in possession of her parents-in-law, to whom she rightly 
belonged; for she was sure that the gods would not look 
with indifference upon this infraction of the law, and 
she had no mind to stay in a house whose doom was a 
matter of only a few days, or weeks, at most; and she 
was deterred from putting her threat into execution only 
by the fact that she should thereby leave a very good 
home in the house of Brahmayya for one of comparative 
discomfort and poverty. Vuddalu Brahmayya, however, 
was not to be moved from his position; he had several 
times visited Sundari in her new home and had found 
her so well cared for and so clearly happy, that he could 
not help contrasting her appearance now with what it. 
was that Sunday when he saw her in Halkett’s Garden ; 
he was more than willing to let well enough alone. 
Finally the old woman changed her tactics and seemed 
to submit to the inevitable. 

It was not long after that the Girls’ Boarding School 
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chad a visitor in the person of an old Brahmin woman, . 
who announced herself to be Sundari’s relative from 
the house of Brahmayya; she had come to see the little 
one, for whom her heart was yearning, and had brought 
a small present for her. She volubly praised all the 
appointments of the school, and raised her wrinkled 
hands in fulsome blessing over the head of Miss Blank; 
and might she not see Sundari?- 











A VILLAGE PRAYER HOUSE. 


The request was readily enough granted and the old 
grandmother’s protestations of love were loud and pro- 
fuse; she was happy that Sundari was looking so well 
and content, and hoped she was always respectful and 
obedient to the dora sani garu whom might the’ gods 
bless and grant a husband and six sons and three daugh- 
ters; and she had brought Sundari a tray of sweetmeats 
such as she used to love, and they were for her alone; 
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and finally with many tokens of affection for the little 
lass and of esteem for Miss Blank, she took leave. 

No sooner had the doors closed behind her than Miss 
Blank said: “Sundari, bring all your sweetmeats to me 
and do not eat any; to-morrow you shall have them.” 
Then she broke off several small pieces and laid them 
where the ants would be sure to get at them. The 
next morning she looked, and the floor around the candy 
was strewn with dead ants. She called Sundari, who 
instantly understood; and a look of horror swept over 
her face as she realized her narrow escape from the mur- 
derous designs of the old beldame. 

This attempt on her life, in a great measure, weakened 
the ties that bound Sundari to her past. She thenceforth 
threw herself more fully into the ways of her comrades 
and became doubly attentive to the instruction in re- 
ligious lessons. he Word of peace was also not without 
results: a close observer might have noticed how an ex- 
pression of calm serenity gradually supplanted the hunt- 
ed look that had haunted her eyes and face when she 
first entered the institution. She became skilful with 
the needle, Miss Blank laughingly declaring that she 
could work a buttonhole better than she herself could. 
In every respect Sundari adopted the custonis of her 
associates ; only she could never learn to eat meat curry 
with relish. 

In this way the years rapidly sped by until she was 
fifteen, when Miss Blank one day announced in the 
prayer-shed that the padre dora garw who preached in 
the church was about to begin to instruct a class in the 
Catechism, and that all girls over fourteen years old who 
had not yet been confirmed were desired to join it. A 
number of them, Sundari among the number, did so, and 
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in due time were ready for entrance upon full member- 
ship in the church. Owing to the peculiar circumstances 
im the case of Sundari, the missionary thought it best 
to have a private talk with her, and accordingly detained 
her one day after the others had been sent away. 


“Sundari,” he said, “your companions are all ready to 
be confirmed in a few weeks, and:I desire to know your 
intentions. You understand that you are at full liberty 
to do as you please. In these matters we use no com- 
pulsion. What do you desire?” 

“To be a Christian in name, as well as in fact, which 
T am already.” 

“Why do you desire this?” 

“Because with my whole heart I trust and love my 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” ne 

“Why ? 

“Because He has redeemed me, a poor, sinful, girl, 
from sin and death with His holy, precious blood, and 
His innocent sufferings and death.” 

“Are you willing to be baptized? Remember, if you 
take that step, you break with your ‘past and your rela- 
tives forever |” 

“T have already done so in my heart and ‘now press 
forward toward the mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.’ ” 

“Then you are willing to be baptized ?” 

“Not only willing, but also anxious, sir.” 

Then the missionary laid his hand on her head and 
said: “ ‘The peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing, keep your heart and mind through Christ Jesus. 
You may go now, dear child.” 

Sundari went on her way with a heart as light as air. 
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She knew that she had chosen that good part which 
would not be taken from her. 

Several Sundays later came the blessed Easter Day. 
It was, as‘every Easter Day is, a red-letter day for the 
little congregation of St. Paul’s church in Rajahmundry. 
At a quarter to eight in the morning, nine boys, all 
straight as an arrow, clad in white panchis, coats and 
kandevalus, and seven girls in snow white jackets and 
skirts and filmy korkas, and a white flower in the hair, 
filed into the church, already crowded. ‘The service 
was rendered with unusual zest and spirit. A beautiful 
sermon on “Jesus, the Conqueror of our Enemies,” fol- 
lowed. Then the Christian children were confirmed. 
Finally Sundari was beckoned to approach the font, 
where the missionary asked her of her faith, to which 
she responded by repeating the Apostles’? Creed. The 
other usual questions were asked and answered, and 
then he said: 

“Do you take this step of your own free will?” 

“Yes; the Holy Ghost has called me and enlightened 
me with His gifts, and I desire to be baptized.” 

“What name do you wish to receive ?” 

“Karuna, sir,” was the answer. (Karuna equals the 
Greek charin, and is the equivalent of the English name 
Grace. ) 

Forthwith the maiden was baptized. A holy joy suf- 
fused her eyes and face when she presently returned to 
her place and sat down on the floor. 

The Holy Supper was then administered and with the 
exultant singing of “Jesu, jivapu,”’ the service ended. 

There were two especially interested observers in the 
congregation that day. One sat behind the missionaries 
in the Amen corner, He kept on his turban throughout 
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“the service, from which it was evident that he was not 

a' Christian. His face was flushed and his eves moist 
when Sundari was baptized, and there was a look of 
longing about him. This person was Vuddalu Brah- 
mayya, present by special invitation. 

The other was a fine-looking young Christian who 
sat behind the organ and joined in the service with his 
whole heart. Let us look at him again; there is some- 
thing familar about him. Yes, it is Dachepalli Anan- 
dam, student in the High School, and full of promise. 
As Sundari came back to her place from baptism, he 
was struck with her singular loveliness. And he felt his 
heart cry out within him: “I want her, I want her.” 

At the conclusion of the service, his eyes met hers, 
and she dropped hers in sudden confusion. And then 
each went home, he to his, she to hers. 











CHAPTER XL 
NEW ARRIVALS, 

One morning towards the close of the year in which 
Karuna was baptized, Miss Blank announced in the 
prayer-shed that a new missionary and his wife were 
expected to arrive that evening on the train from Botn- 
bay, and that an open air reception would be tendered 
them in the Riverdale compound down by the Godavari, 
at which she and all the girls were requested to be pres- 
ent; and so towards evening the maidens, big and little, 
trooped down to Riverdale where they found the boys 
from the Central School already assembled, as well as 
those from the carpenter shop, the majority of the na- 
tive Christians and not a few of the Hindus that were 
best acquainted with the missionaries and their work. 
By-and-by the steam ferry that plied between Kovur on 
the further side of the river and Rajahmundry was seen 
crossing the noble stream (a magnificent bridge over 
two miles in length has since been built), and it was 
not long before several of the missionary conveyances 
with the Riverdale padre and the new arrivals on board 
drove into the compound. One of the boys stood at the 
entrance of the compound and gave the signal as the 
carriages approached, whereupon the assembled Chris- 
tians began to sing one of the hymns translated from 
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English or German, which they kept up until the trav- 
elers had alighted and entered the bungalow, whence 
they presently emerged to receive the greetings of the 
curious but cordial crowd. Mungamuri Devadas from 
‘the Seminary stepped forward and read an address of 
welcome in Telugu, after which our Anandam read an 
English translation of the same. Then Karuna, who 
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was now one of the largest and most advanced of the 
Boarding School girls, chanted in the manner peculiar 
to the Telugus, some hastily composed verses in honor 
of the newcomers, after which the children sang one of 
the Christian lyrics, with its odd intervals of time and 
minor cadences, which the new missionary and his wife 
confided to each other to be horrible, but which. they 
learned to understand and love before many months had 
passed. 
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These exercises having been concluded, the parting 
salaams were made and the native people went to their 
several abodes; the newcomers together with the other 
missionaries present went into the bungalow to sit down 
to a bountiful supper — or rather, dinner; for in India 
- all white people have their dinner in the evening. It 
_ was with a sigh of relief that the couple sat down under 
the cooling punkah (swinging fan) over the table, for 
they were both warm and tired; and their wonder grew 
into delightful surprise when they discovered that the 
bill of fare was not limited to rice and curry, as they had 
with much misgiving anticipated, but comprised most 
of the vegetables that they had always been accustomed 
to, fresh fish from the Godavari, a huge capon done to a 
turn, beef or mutton, toothsome desserts, fruits and 
nuts; all served in courses in faultless style and perfect 
silence by the white robed, beturbaned, barefooted - 
butlers or cooks of the several households present. 

After the repast ‘the party withdrew to the parlor, 
where an hour was pleasantly spent in conversation; 
many were the inquiries addressed to the new arrivals 
about friends in America, the state of the churches and 
their interest in the Mission. Afterwards the Book was 
brought, from which one of the missionaries read a 
passage; then all knelt as he led in prayer and pro- 
nounced the benediction; cordial “good nights” fol- 
lowed, and soon the young couple found themselves in 
their bed-room; they were too tired to examine their 
surroundings; the beds proved comfortable and they 
were soon wrapped in refreshing slumber, notwithstand- 
ing the attacks of several very persistent mosquitoes. 

The discordant cawing of many crows awakened them 
early the next morning and they got up and looked 
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around. The roof directly above them was a thatch of 
river grass, which they were later told was an excellent 
protection against both rain and sun. On the floor was 
a mat of splints from the outer part of bamboos, which 
is as hard as flint. Off the room at the back they found 
a bath-room with suitable, though from the standpoint 
of the Pittsburg Sanitary Manufacturing Company, 
most primitive appurtenances. Having made their 
toilets they stepped out on the wide veranda in front ~ 
and beheld a scene of rare beauty: below them was the 
yard, verdant with tropical plants and sparkling with 
dew, while to the right lay the glistening river. They 
stood lost in contemplation until a queer feeling of ful- 
ness in the head reminded them of the caution they had 
received the night. before about venturing into the sun 
without their heavy pith topis and double-covered um- 
brellas to protect them; for the Indian sun quickly re- 
sents any failure to pay homage to its power. 

Presently they descended to a breakfast of oatmeal, 
soft-boiled eggs, bread, butter and the ubiquitous tea. 
The day proved a busy one for them. One of the mission 
bungalows was vacant and they were thus enabled to go 
to housekeeping within a week after their arrival —a 
thing that had not often happened. They visited the 
penitentiary, where most of the furniture in use in the 
surrounding district is made, and found most of what 
they needed in that line. Through the efforts of one of 
the missionaries they were able to engage the services 
of a competent cook, who, while thoroughly understand- 
ing his work, proved to be a great rascal in other ways. 
A filter-stand for three water pots, one above the other, 
of which the middle one contained sand and charcoal, 
was purchased for half a rupee; the native merchant, 
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~Kamarazu, who acted as banker and agent for most of 
‘the missionaries, appeared, accompanied by a worker in 
metal, who bore a whole kitchen outfit which the mis- 
sionary purchased for eight rupees. Table linen had 
been brought from America and a dinner set from Bom- 
bay; half a rupee procured a quantity of curry powder, 
and other small sums, a quantity of beautiful fine pearly 
rice, other provisions, fuel, and so forth; potatoes were 
bought in the bazaar by the pound; ghee was used in- 
stead of lard; a share of the fruit that had come in the 
boxes from America had been put by for the newcomers 
and was now added to their larder; a native Christian 
was engaged as waterman, for the water had to be car- 
ried half a mile, a bikari to sweep and to attend to the 
bath room, and a dhobi to do the washing; and on the 
seventh day after their arrival, the new missionary and 
his wife sat down at their own table and began their 
family life. 

One thing struck the couple as exceedingly peculiar. 
It was a social custom that prevails in England and has 
been introduced into India, according to which new ar- 
rivals in a locality call on the older residents, instead 
of the latter calling on the former, as the American 
practice is. “When in Rome, do as the Romans do,” said 
the young missionary; and, accordingly, he borrowed 
one of the older missionary’s conveyance and made a 
round of calls on the people who were “in society,” who 
by statute of the Indian government are defined to be 
those whose income is not less than Rs 400 a month, 
and ministers and missionaries, who of course rarely 
receive so large an amount. This English custom, while 
it seemed very strange at first blush to our young peo- 
ple, after reflection was found to have a goodly portion 
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of common sense behind it, as most customs of staid old 
England have; and they had the satisfaction of receiving 
return calls from all the ladies they had called on a few 
days afterwards, while their husbands simply sent their 
cards. 

“What is the matter with these native people?” said 
the new missionary a few days later to one of the older 
padres; “several of them came to see me last evening 
and I thought they would never leave. They seemed 
anxious to go, too, but they sat and sat until I nearly 
yawned my head off; and finally I said I felt I ought to 
go to bed, whereupon they in the most deprecatory man- 
ner asked if they might take leave and I told them they 
could. Haven’t they any sense that they keep a man 
-up till near midnight ?” 


The older missionary laughed heartily and replied, 
“They were probably much more anxious to go than you 
were to have them go.. Ten to one they had come with- 
out having taken their supper and were probably nearly 
famished, poor fellows !” 

“But then why didn’t they go?” 

“They waited for you to give them leave to go. You 
know they look upon us as their superiors and would 
therefore regard it as the very height of impoliteness 
and bad breeding to take the initiative in ending a call.” 

“But I do not see why they should.” 

“Yes; but you will if you reflect a minute. Coutd 
that not be construed to mean that your society was very 
tiresome and that they therefore wished to escape from 
it? You must remember these people are very ancient, 
have a civilization of their own and that morals and 
etiquette are all codified. In fact, I have nowhere met 
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Hindus.” 

“Yes,” muttered the younger man; “I reckon that’s 
about the way of it, but as yet I prefer our Western 
social codes. At any rate, I do not intend to let myself 
be forced to sit up again half the night for want of a 

~ bit of plain speech, though it will be unpleasant to tell’ 
these people to go home.” 

“Oh, you can rest easy on that point; just wait until 
you can see them beginning to fidget in their chairs, 
and they will be very thankful to be told they may take 
leave.” 

Life did not grow monotonous for the young couple 
for lack of experiences. Hawkers came, displayed their 
wares, asked three times what they were worth, and when 
the young wife, who had been put on her guard by her 
more experienced friends, offered them exactly one-third 
or even one-fourth of what they asked, they invariably 
‘put their hands on their stomach, bowed and said “Can’t 
live, madam,” which was the English version of their 
idiomatic expression “not enough rice,” packed up their 
goods and departed but went no farther than the front 
gate, walking slowly meanwhile in the hope’ that they 
would be called back. But the little lady understood 
the situation and had discreetly withdrawn from sight. 
From her point of observation she would see the moving 
bundle come to a standstill at the gate, then slowly swing 
round and re-approach the house. “Hawker, ma’am,” 
would presently be wafted to her ears. Coming out on 
the veranda, she would say rather brusquely, “Well, 
what do you want?” 

“Please, ma’am, give two rupees (he had asked three 
before) for tea-cosey. Nice work, ma’am.” ; 
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“T will give you just one rupee for it,” said that im- 
perturoable little woman ; “and if you want it, you must 
be quick about it, for I have no time to waste.” 

Then the hawker would come up the steps with 
mournful alacrity, quickly swing down his pack and get 
the cosey, saying meanwhile: “What can I do, ma’am? 
I am your servant and all that I have is yours. Take 
it for a rupee; but I shall die; not enough rice,” and 
again the hands went to the place where the alleged de- 
ficiency was supposed to be; and the cosey and a rupee 
changed hands and each of the contracting parties was 
well satisfied, though only one had good reason to be; 
for his profit was very fair. 

That evening at the dinner table, the lady said to her 
husband: “I saw the funniest thing this afternoon. I 
heard a noise in our bedroom upstairs and the occasional 
caw of a crow; and I tiptoed up to see what was wrong 
and peeped in through the lattice work; and what do 
you think? There was a crow flying against the looking 
glass as hard as it could; it would retreat a short dis- 
tance, turn round and then smash against the glass as 
hard as it could. What do you think made it do that?” 

“T have heard that the crows live in families or colo- 
nies and will tolerate no intruders. This particular 
crow got into the room and was probably attracted by 
the shining mirror in which it saw a bird that it did, 
of course, not recognize and therefore at once tried to 
(rive away.” 

“Yes, that must be it. How very amusing!” 

“How did the battle end?” 

“T was afraid it might throw down the glass and went 
in and drove it out. It will be necessary to keep the 
doors upstairs shut or there will be a constant repetition 
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~ of what occurred this afternoon,” said the careful wife. 
“By the way,” she continued, “what was the trouble this 
evening out at the stable?” 

“Qh, these rascals have been trying to hoodwink me 
and I caught up with them. You know you remarked 
the other day that June-bug (the horse they had pur- 
chased) was looking rather poorly and I made up my 

- mind to watch around a bit. And here I found that 
Naraydu, after boiling the grain (lentils) ate half of it 
himself. That was yesterday. Last evening I went out 
when the grasscutter brought the grass and found that 
the bundles were so loosely packed: that there was really 
not more than half enough. I lectured the fellow sharp- 
ly and examined the grass again this evening. The 
bundles were loosely packed yet quite heavy. This 
aroused my suspicions and I told Naraydu to open them ; 
and, as sure as you live, there was a large stone in the 
middle of each. I think Naraydu connived at this trick 
and I soundly berated him and the grasscutter. That 
is what you heard, dear.” 

“Hadn’t you better discharge them both and get 
others ?” / 

“J fear all Hindus are rogues,” was the lugubrious 
answer. 

It would take a volume to tell all that might be told — 
of snakes, and scorpions, and dhobi, who kept the clothes 
for weeks on the plea that they could not wash them 
sooner inasmuch as the mother-in-law had died —a 
plea that was advanced so frequently that the lady at 
last thought the dhobi must either be a liar or a polyga- 
mist, — wicked dhobis that did this and meanwhile 
rented the garments out to natives who desired to attend 
a wedding in up-to-date clothing ; of the cook who over- 
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charged the lady and put the proceeds into his pocket, 
and the countless other things that were strange and not. 
a little vexatious; but we must desist, lest this chapter 
grow too long. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
VUDDALU BRAHMAYYA TEARS A BIT OF HISTORY. 


Not long after the arrival of the new missionary and 
his wife, described in the preceding chapter, came the 
festival of the Reformation, the observance of which had 
lately been introduced into the Sunday-school by the 
nianager of the Boys’ School. He had proposed to the 
boys that they should seek little jobs with the other mis- 
sionaries and thus earn a few “dubs” (a dub equals half 
a cent) or more, which they were to deposit with him 
for safe-keeping until the day of the festival; or, in cas» 
of failure to get work, that he would, with their consent, 
deduct a little from their curry money for several weeks 
and then divide what was thus saved among them on the 
morning of the celebration; that these offerings together 
with what the missionaries would give would be sufficient — 
to support an additional boy in the school, and would 
thus enable them in time to send one of their number 
to a village as a worker among the heathen, which it 
would be a great thing to do. The proposal met with 
instant favor, for those lads are zealous in the cause of 
Christ; and when the manager further suggested that 
they should themselves elect the boy who was to be the 
beneficiary of their self-denial, there were many approv- 
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ing shakes of heads and many a hearty “bagunnadi” (it 
is well). The plan was put into execution; and thus it 
came about that sunny-tempered Pottula Benjamin be- 
came the incumbent of the Martin Luther scholarship, 
and in due time passed out of the seminary and is now 
a teacher in the vicinity of Tadepalligudem. 

‘The program this year varied from those of other 
years in that it contained a dialogue giving a short his- 
tory of the Mission, which had been prepared with the 
manager’s assistance by the versatile Devadas, one of the 
teachers. ‘The manager had thought it wise to invite 
Vuddalu Brahmayya to be present, for that personage 
was showing manifest pride in Karuna, who had devel- 
oped into a beautiful young woman; and he had, more- 
over, of late shown increasing interest in the work of the 
Mission and had even asked that a Zenana lady should 
regularly visit and instruct his wife. And thus it came 
about that Vuddalu Brahmayya sat on the rear bench in 
the Amen corner during this Reformation festival. 

After the opening devotional exercises, which included 
the singing of “Hin feste Burg” and “Glorious things of 
thee are spoken”, the dialogue began. Devadas, as chief 
spokesman, and half a dozen of the more advanced boys 
participated in it, as follows: 

P. Samson. “Pantulu garu, last night we boys got 
to talking about our Mission, its beginning, growth and 
workers, and discovered that we know very little about 
it. So we agreed to come to you and ask you kindly to 
give us some information. Wasn’t Heyer padre dora garu 
the founder of our Mission ?” 

Devapas. “No, Samson; that is a popular but mis- 
taken impression. Our Mission was in existence a dozen 
years before that great and good man had any connec- 
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~tion with it. But he was the founder of our sister-mis- 
sion at Guntur.” 

M. Sapuuvu. “Who, then, began the work here ?” 

Devapas. “The first missionary was the Rev. Menno 
Valett, who was sent out by the North German Mission 
Society and arrived in Guntur in February, 1844, 
whence some of Heyer dora garu’s converts soon after 
accompanied him to Rajahmundry on a tour of investi- 
gation ; early in the following year, he made this place 
his home and began his work here. This structure in 
which we worship to-day was formerly his residence, 
which he built in 1845 with the assistance of some Ene- 

_lish engineers engaged in the anicut works at Dowlaish- 
waram.” 

N. DevasanHAyam. “Was he the only missionary that 
the German society sent?” 

Dervavas. “No, in 1846 he was joined by the Revs. 
C. W. Gronning and A. Heise. Two years later Rev. Mr. 
Valett married Bowden dora sani garu, the sister of the 
father of the Mr. Bowden who now lives at Chittepet 
across the Godavari; and then he built the bouse in 
which our manager now lives.” 

K. Cornetius. “But if the Mission was founded by 
the Germans, why is it now an American mission ?” 

Devapas. “On account of political troubles and war 
in Germany in 1848, the North German Society did not 
have sufficient money to keep up this work; and so over- 
tures were made to the Lutheran Church in America to 
take charge of the work, and in 1850 the transfer was 
effected.” 

P. Jonannu. “Tell us more.” 

Drvapas. “Well, when the Church in America, took 
charge of the work, Mr. Gronning was working at Hllore 
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and was thence transferred to Guntur. Mr. Heise re- 
mained in control of the work here. Mr. Valett joined 
the London Mission at Vizagapatam, but his wife losing 
her reason, he returned to Germany, where he died only 
recently. Mr. Heise continued to labor here until 1855. 
In 1852 he was joined by Mr. and Mrs. Cutter from 
America, who, however, were forced to return to their 
native land in 1855 by the latter’s illness; yet not before 
she had established a school for girls —the first this 
community had ever seen.” 

N. Isaac. “What oceurred next?” 

Devapas. “In 1855 Mr. Heise went on leave and 
Heyer dora garu was transferred from Guntur to Rajah- 
mundry. ‘Two years later he, too, departed for America, 
leaving the work meanwhile in charge of Captain Taylor, 
our Mrs. McCready’s. grandfather, until Mr. Heise. 
whose return was expected weekly, should arrive. That 
. padre soon came and a few months later was joined by 
the Rev. Adam Long and wire, who soon after their 
arrival betook themselves to Samalkot, in accordance 
with orders, and began work there. Mr. Heise continued 
at Rajahmundry until 1862, when failing health com- 
pelled him to return to his native land. Then Mr. Grén- 
ning was transferred back to Rajahmundry; and he, too, 
was obliged to relinquish his work by sickness late in 
1865. Mr. Long was now ordered to move to Rajah- - 
mundry to look after the interests of the work, but died 
within six months from smallpox. You have no doubt 
seen his grave and those of his two children, who died of 
the same disease and at the same time, in our cemetery.” 

Samson. “How very sad! It is a wonder that the 
work was not abandoned.” 

Devapas. “That came very near being done. Orily 
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~one missionary —the Rev. Unangst of Guntur,— was 
now left to look after the work in the Palnad, Guntur, 
Rajahmundry, Samalkot and the districts surrounding. 
The outlook was very gloomy. In America the country 
and the church were paralyzed by the ravages of the 
great Civil War, and by the contentions between: the con- 
servative and the radical wings in the church. Neither 
men nor funds were forthcoming to support the work, 
which to the lonely missionary seemed entirely hopeless.” 

CorNeELius. “Was that the time that our Mission was 
given into the hands of the Church of England?” 

Devapas. “Yes, Cornelius; Mr. Unangst, despairing 
of help, proposed to Judge Henry Morris of this place 
to make the transfer, and did so without waiting for per- 
mission from America. While this was being done, the 
Lutherans in America continued their conflict, which. 
finally ended by the conservatives leaving the General 
Synod and forming the General Council. And thus the 
first period of our Mission’s history ended.” 

Sapuuvu. “Were there many Christians then?” _ 

Dnvapas. “About 240 communicant members and 
less than a score of teachers. But we must remember 
that the first years are the hardest and that in them the 
progress is slowest.” 

Tsaac. “But how did the Lutheran Church regain 
control of our Mission ? 

Devapas. “It was accomplished solely through the 
efforts of Heyer dora garu, who was now very old and 
affectionately called Father Heyer. Intelligence of the 
step that Mr. Unangst had taken reached the old gen- 
tleman in Germany. With almost. breathless haste he 
hurried to America and acquainted the church there with 
the facts. The Ministerium of Pennsylvania at once 
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began negotiations with the Church Mission Society for 
the recovery of the Mission, and as soon as these were 
consummated, Father Heyer, then seventy-eight years 
of age, set out for India to re-organize the work. He 
landed at Bombay and hastened on across the peninsula, 
passing through the Palnad on the way, where his own 
converts hailed his appearance with joy, many of them, 
it is said, even believing that he had risen from the dead 
to visit them once more. He reached Rajahmundry late 
in 1869 and soon brought order out of the chaos which 
he found there.” 

JOHANNU. “Did he stay here then till he died ?” 

Duvapas. “Ohno; on February 1, 1870, he was joined 
by the Rev. Mr. Becker from: Germany, whom Father 
Gronning had prepared for mission work. When the 
hot weather came a few months later, he suffered much 
from prickly heat and one evening wrapped himself in 
wet sheets and went to sleep. The next evening he was 
wrapped in his shroud and laid in his grave! A few 
months after this sad event came the Rev. H. C. 
Schmidt from Denmark, whom we had with us for many 
years. He was followed the next year by Mr. I. K. 
Poulsen, who was ordained soon after his arrival here; 
and then Father Heyer, under the pressure of private 
business and the weight of many years, left India never 
to return.” 

DrvasAHayaM, “How did the work now progress” 

Drvapas. “For upwards of ten years it was a struggle 
for existence. The Mission was inadequately supported 
by the churches of the General Council, in consequence 
of which the missionaries were often obliged to do man- 
ual labor in order to get money to pay the teachers. No 
hew missionary came to re-inforce the faithful two who 
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stuck so resolutely to their posts, until 1878, when the 
Rev. A. B. Carlson and his wife arrived. But he proved 
more of a burden than of a help, for he soon began to 
suffer severely from the climate and died of violent in- 
sanity in Madras a few years after his arrival on “India’s 
coral strand’.” 

JOHANNU. “Where was most of the work done in 
that period ?” 

Drvapas. “Mr. Schmidt devoted much time to the 
Kois and Reddis up in the hills along the river, but the 
hostile climate not only prevented permanent results, but 
also subjected him and his wife, who arrived during this 
period, to attacks of jungle fever that. proved nearly 
fatal. Mr. Poulsen directed his efforts towards the 
Rampa tracts and fared equally ill. This led them to 
direct their attention coastwards, where the work grew- 
steadily but slowly. Christmas of 1878 was a red letter 
day for the Mission, for on that day this church was 
dedicated and our two worthy native pastors, Joseph 
garu and Paulus garu, were ordained. There were then 
334 baptized Christians in the Mission.” 

DEVASAHAYAM. “How did the work progress now?” 

Devapas. “During the period beginning with 1879 
and ending with 1885 there was a marked improvement. 
The native pastors soon showed themselves to be towers 
of strength. Shortly before Mr. Carlson’s death another 
new missionary — the Rev. H. G. B. Artman — and his 
wife arrived, and were of great value to the Mission. The 
Boys’ Boarding school grew,-the Girls’ Boarding school 
was resuscitated after a sleep of more than twenty-five 
years, a school for poor Mohammedans was begun. What- 
ever Mr. Artman touched, he adorned. His wife and 
Mrs. Schmidt began to work among the caste. women of 
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.Rajahmundry and also established: a school for caste 
girls. Another new missionary was obtained in the Rev. 
F. §. Dietrich, who arrived in 1883 and rendered 
yeoman’s service while his life lasted. Yet another mis- 
sionary candidate, Mr. McCready, was in America pre- 
paring himself for the ministry; and he returned before 
the close of this period. The work at Samalkot, aban- 
doned since the removal of Mr. Long in 1865, was now 
resumed and progressed favorably. The attendance in 
the village schools was quintupled. But there were 
shadows as well as lights in this period; the beloved and 
indefatigable Artman died in 1884; the Schmidts were 
in their native country on furlough; nevertheless the 
period closed with 1705 baptized Christians.” 

~Tsaac. “I hope that this progress continued.” 

Devapas. “Yes, the Mission continued to thrive even 
in the face of losses of the most distressing nature. At 
no time were the prospects so encouraging as in the be- 
ginning of 1886 and never so gloomy as at the end of 
1889. Our excellent Mr. Grénning, the son of the 
Father Groénning of earlier years, came out to take 
charge of the Central School. He put it on a good foot- 
ing by introducing a rational curriculum and system, 
and he must ever be regarded by us as the real father 
of the institution. Alas! he was taken to his rest in 
heaven after only a few years of labor. Mr. Poulsen was 
obliged by failing health to return to America in 1888. 
The following year, which witnessed the death of the 
lamented Grénning, also saw Mr. Dietrich go to his re- 
ward on high. The older ones of us present remember 
quite well our distress and sorrow when these two good 
men passed away. But in spite of these losses there was 
general progress. A printing press was added to the 
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equipment of the Mission. The native pastors were full 
of zeal and activity. Young men passed ont of the 
Central School and swelled the force of village teachers 
and the standard of that institution steadily advanced. 
Money from America was, as a rule, not wanting, and- 
fruit and other supplies began to be sent in boxes. The 
period closed with sixty native agents, 2,800 Christians 
and 1,200 school children.” 

Cornetius. “Well, the death of those two good meu 
and the forced retirement of another on account of ili 
health certainly was a crushing blow for the Mission. 
Let me see: that left only two missionaries on the field. 
The wonder is that anyone was willing to come after- 
wards. We Telugus would have regarded Rajahmundry 
as a pest-house, and would have kept our distance.” 

Devapas. “You are quite right, Cornelius. But the 
missionaries are made of sterner stuff than we are. No 
sooner had these men fallen than others stepped for- 
ward into the breach. Our beloved Rev. Pohl came frora 
the Breklum mission and took up the work of Mr. 
Gronning, and you all know with what success he labored 
for two years, until he went on furlough to Germany. 
We are glad to have him in our midst to-day as the 
supervising missionary of the Tanuku taluk, and hope 
he may be spared for many years to come. Another mis- 
sionary was found in the Rev. Edman, M. D., who 
worked faithfully at Samalkot until early in 1894, when, 
as you know, his wife’s ill-health necessitated his return 
home.” 

Sapiuvu. “When did the Zenana ladies come ?” 

Devapas. “In the fall of 1890. They continued the 
study of the vernacular for several years, and then began 
their work in the Zenanas. Miss Sadtler, I need not tell 
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~ you, 1s also in charge of the Caste Girls’ School, wile 
Miss Schade is doing efficient work as the head of the 
Girls’ Boarding School. We are glad also to have Miss 
Swenson with us since midsummer of 1895, who is doing 
good work already and bids fair to become a most suc- 
cessful worker.” 

Samson. “When did the rest of our missionaries 
come ?” 

Devapas. “The Rev. C. F. Kuder and his wife came 
in the fall of 1891. Two years later Revs. Arps, Bach- 
nisch and Isaacson arrived and at the same time Mr. and 
Mrs. Pohl returned. And since then our work has been 
progressing very rapidly. Every phase of the work has 
expanded and there are now upwards of 6,000 Chris- 
tians.” : 

~During the progress of this dialogue Vuddalu Brah- 
mayya listened probably with greater attention than any- 
one else in the church, and when the offerings were pres- 
~ ently lifted by old Enoch, he put in something which 
from the “clink” it produced must have been several 
rupees. Hager brown hands were extended towards the 
collection bag as it was passed among the boys and girls, 
and old Enoch presently had to use both hands to carry 
it. The total was sufficient to support and educate Ben- 
jamin for a year. The service was then concluded in a 
fitting manner, and all went home. No, not all, for 
Vuddalu Brahmayya lingered around and then accompa- 
nied the manager up to his house, 

“Sir,” said he, “I wish to thank your Honor for hay- 
ing been so kind and thoughtful as to invite me to at- 
tend your festival. That dialogue revealed a persistence, 
self-denial and courage that, I am sure, Hinduism would 
not have been capable of. And your progress has been 
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marvellous, especially since the ordination of your native 
pastors; and the more so, when one considers how your 
work has been hampered by want of men and money.” 

“T am glad that you noticed that,” said the missionary. 
“The more I see of our work, the more convinced do I 
become that the Christianization of India must be ac- 
complished by its own people. We missionaries can 
make the start and direct the course of the Church in 
safe and proper channels; but the real hand-to-hand 
struggle must be fought and will be won by our con- 
verts. What we need is men of higher attainments and 
better social standing. A man lke yourself, for ex- 
ample, if genuinely converted and filled with love and 
zeal for the cause, would be of inestimable value to it. 
By the way, I have sometimes thought that you were 
perhaps not so very far from the Kingdom. How is it, 
my brother?” 

Vuddalu Brahmayya paused a moment and then 
said: “I do not know; but this much is true: Iam nota 
stranger to your doctrines, your practices, or your Bible. 
I am free to admit that as a rule for faith and life it is 
matchless and that your Christ has no rival. One of your 
missionaries, at my request, supplied me with a dozen 
illuminated wall-cards with texts and these hang around 
in my house. When I return from my duties in court, 
which are frequently very irksome, nothing gives me so 
much peace and comfort as to sit down before one of 
those cards and meditate over its text. Hindu sacred 
literature has nothing like them. Recently the tahsildar 
(a revenue collector) of Amalapuran taluk gave me a 
book which has powerfully moved me. You are probably 
well acquainted with it. It is Thomas a Kempis’ ‘Imita- 
tion of Christ’. Last week I spent an evening with the 
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before I went home, he assembled his entire family and 
" read a chapter from the Bible and then led them in 
prayer. I was so moved that I almost prayed myself.” 

“Well, my dear friend,” said the missionary, “keep 
~ on reading and meditating and all will come right.” 2 

“There is just one-thing,” said the pleader, “that de- 
ters me from seriously contemplating the step you de- 
sire me to take. It will mean social ostracism, the loss 
of friends, honor, perhaps position, and everything else 
I hold dear.” 

“<“He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me.’ 

“And he that taketh not’ his cross, and followeth af- 
ter me, is not worthy of me.’ 

““He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it;? quoted the mis- 
sionary. “Oh,” he continued, “do not fear his yoke; take 
it upon you and you shall find rest for your soul. For 
‘his yoke is easy and his burden is light.’ ” 

Vuddalu Brahmayya was deeply moved, but the time 
had not yet come for profession of faith. “First the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear,” 
thought the missionary within himself. 

“With your kind permission, I shall now take leave,” 
said the pleader; “I shall deeply ponder over these mat- 
ters, and request you meanwhile to refrain from men- 
tioning to anyone what we have talked about,” and so 
saying, he bowed himself out of the house of the mis- 
sionary. 

“What a soul-conflict that man is experiencing!” 
thought the missionary as he watched the retreating 
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footsteps. “I wonder which will win, the world or 
Christ.” And with a hurried prayer, he hastened out 
to his Sunday evening duties. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
KARUNA ENGAGES IN MISSION WORK. 


It was the week before Christmas in the same year 
that Karuna was baptized. In a long one-storied white 
building in Innispetta, the southern extension of Rajah- 
mundry, were numbers of boys about fifteen years of 
age and also a limited number of girls, all seated on the 
floor with low desks in front and much paper around 
them. Here and there stood a man on guard. Every 
now and then a gentleman of portly build and benevo- 
lent countenance passed through all the rooms where 
the children were sitting, as if to see that order be pre- 
served. This gentleman was the principal of the Govern- 
ment College of Rajahmundry; the building was that 
institution, and that which was going on within its walls 
was the Lower Secondary Examination, which leads us 
to-say something about the wonderful and excellent sys- 
tem of conducting examinations which the educational 
department of the Government of the Madras Presi- 
dency has evolved. All applicants for any examination 
of the same grade within the bounds of the Presidency 
are examined at the same time; all get the same ques- 
tions; the papers of those in the northern part are sent 
to assistant examiners in the southern districts for val- 
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uation and vice versa, so as to eliminate every possibility 
of collusion between pupils and teachers or interested 
relatives. Nobody but those who prepared the examina- 
tion questions knows what they are until they are taken 
out of the sealed government envelopes in which they are 
sent to the various examination centers; and this is not 
done until the very hour arrives in which the questions 
are to be answered by the examinees. Every question 
paper bears the time that will be allowed to answer it, 
and when this has expired the bell is promptly rung and 
all answer papers are collected and sent to Madras, 
whence they are forwarded to the examiners for valua- 
tion. Several weeks thereafter the results are published 
in the Fort St. George Gazette, the official paper of the 
Government, wherein all its acts are published. 

Karuna was one of the few girls that appeared for 
this examination, and, happily, one of the still smaller 
number that was gazetted as having passed. This oc- 
casioned much rejoicing in the Mission, although she 
was not the first gir! that successfully undertook this, to 
native Christian maidens, stupendous task. Much is 
made of passing this and other government examinations 
by Christians, for, springing, as most of them do, from 
the pariahs, among whom illiteracy prevailed for gen- 
erations, or, being girls of higher social standing but 
equally unlettered for years, it is indeed difficult for 
them to acquire knowledge and courage to pass in as 
high examination as the Lower Secondary, which ranks 
about with a small borough grammar school in the 
United States. 

Karuna now spent another year undergoing training 
in a normal school, by which one must not however un- 
derstand the excellent flourishing institutions that bear 
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_ that name in this country. And then, having finished 
- both her general and technical training, she was em- 
ployed in the self-same caste girls’ school in Aryapetta 
in which some ten years before she had learned her 
Telugu ka, kaa, ke, kee, and so forth. The missionaries 
were not insensible of the leverage her employment there 
would give the school among the caste people; for while 
theoretically Karuna was an outcast, though of Brahmin 
birth, end while it was true every Brahmin, male or 
female, would draw the line at eating with her or mak- 
ing any marital relations with her, it was equally true 
that they infinitely preferred a Christian of Brahmin 
descent to one of Mala origin, and would therefore per- 
mit her a freedom that one of the latter class would have 
aspired to in vain. Added to her Brahmin parentage 
was her remarkable beauty and the sweetness of her dis- 
position, both now enhanced a hundred-fold by the in- 
ner beauty and sweetness of her soul —a combination 
that soon attracted numbers of new pupils whose parents 
had hitherto withheld them from the school. It became 
quite a common thing for her little pupils to beg her to 
walk along home with them after school hours and in 
this manner she was brought to the favorable notice of 
many Brahmin women, her father’s second wife among 
them; and it was not long before a bond of affection 
drew these two together in an unusual intimacy. They 
had been married at the same time twelve years before; 
they were of one age; the one was Vuddalu Brahmayya’s 
wife and the other his daughter. The former had been 
prepared for a kind reception of her step-daughter by 
the praises which the interested, not to say fond, father 
had sung in her honor, while Karuna was drawn to her 
father’s wife by her zeal for souls in general and her 
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desire for her father’s family in particular. She clearly 
saw that the way to reach men was to reach their wives 
and the other female inmates of their houses first — a 
principle that had already gained recognition through- 
out the Mission, and she had resolved that, if possible, 
her father, at least, should embrace her own faith. 

It was on one of these visits to her father’s house, 
while he was at the court-house, that Karuna found Rat- 
namma (her father’s wife) making preparations to 
visit a temple with some cheap offerings, whereupon she 
resolved to broach the subject that was ever uppermost 
in her mind. 

“What art thou doing, ammi?” she queried. 

Ratnamma was rather abashed, for she knew full well 
that Karuna was not only perfectly aware of the object 
of her preparations, but. also strongly disapproved of it; 
and there was a quiet force and dignity about her hus- 
band’s daughter that others had been obliged to feel 
before, and which now robbed her of the use of her 
tongue. . 

“Tell me, ammt,” quietly insisted the girl. 

“Thou knowest,” was the brief reply. 

“Why dost thou desire to do this?” 

“I have suffered trouble lately and, as thou ‘knowest, 
it is our custom at such times to sacrifice to the gods.” 

“To what god or gods wilt thou render thy offerings ?” 

“To Krishna, ammi.’” 

“Can he hear thee and help?” 

“T do not know, but I believe it.” 

“Didst thou never pray to Jesu swami, of whom you 
heard in the Mission school ?” 

“No, ammt, my mother and the old grandmother who 
raised thee told me not to do so. But I have often 
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~ wondered what the difference between Him and Krishna 
is.” 

“Listen, Ratnamma,” said Karuna impressively, “thou 
knowest the popular stories that are told of Krishna and 
thou art no longer a child but canst think for thyself. 
Supposing Krishna ever lived, was he pure and holy? 
Did he live and labor for the good of others, or for him- 
self and his own pleasure and enjoyment? Did he not 
once steal, and later commit other wrongs? Thou know- 
est also the story of the hfe of Jesus. Contrast the two. 
Thou canst not point out a single impure or unholy act 
in His life, nor one selfish or unlovely deed; on the 
contrary, He spent His life doing good unto others and 
then at last laid it down for sinners in love for them. 
The God of the Bible is immeasurably better than any 
of the gods of the Vedas or of the Puranas.” 

“Thou art better informed about these things, ammt, 
than I am, and I cannot gainsay thy words. Let us wait 
until thy father comes home and then talk further of 
the matter.” 

“Very well, sweetness: but meanwhile we can talk 
about something else that thou art fully acquainted with. 
Our Bible says ‘a tree is known by its fruits,’ and the 
Hindu sacred books have a similar saying. Let us com- 
pare the fruits of the two religions. The Christian re- 
ligion has no dancing-women, and thou knowest the un- 
happiness they cause in many a home among us. Thou 
knowest what I, a widow, would be if still a Hindu, and 
thou seest what I am now as a Christian. Look at the 
women of our race and compare them with those of the 
Mission or with the English dora sanis. They are free, 
go out with their husbands, eat with them and are edu- 
cated, honored, and good; our women are often shut up 
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in their houses, their husbands are ashamed to be seen 
with them, they are ignorant, the slaves of their hus- 
bands, and often guilty of falsehood, foul language, and 
even attempt murder. ‘Husbands, love your wives,’ says 
the Bible. ‘A wife is the gate to hell’, says the code of 
Manu. As thou knowest, I owe my life twice to Chris- 
tianity, for when I was hopelessly ill the doctor dora sant 
made me well; and when I was running to the river, she 
again saved me. I owe my happiness to Christianity, for 
it has made me what thou seest me to be. I can never 
cease thanking my God through His Son, Jesus Christ, 
for His goodness and mercy to me. And I owe my peace 
to my assurance that my sins are forgiven through Jesus, 
and to the hope of the resurrection to eternal life.” 

“Ammi, dear,” said Ratnamma, “what dost thou mean 
by those last words?” 

“It is the most comforting of all the Christian doc- 
trines,” said Karuna, “and immeasurably superior to 
that of the Hindu religion, Tell me, Ratnamma, what 
will become of thy soul when thou diest ?” 

“T have been told,” replied the wife, “that it will have 
to be born again in some one or something else. If I live 
a good life, it will be born in another human being, bet- 
ter than I am—perhaps in a man; and when he dies, the 
soul must again be born, and many times more, until it 
is finally perfected, when it will be re-absorbed by the 
first of all the gods, whence it also proceeded. If, on the 
other hand, I fail to live a good life, my soul will after 
death re-appear in some creature lower than myself, and 
if that is vicious and mean, it will be re-born in one yet 
lower. No soul stands still; it is either rising higher 
through successive births or sinking lower. Between ab- 
sorption in the supreme god and incarnation in an insect 
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~ —even a bedbug,—it goes up and down in dreary monot- 
ony until it has been re-born millions of times and finally 
succeeds through having dwelt in a number of men, each 
better than his predecessor, in reaching Nirvana. But 
the patient upward toil of good creatures for a century 
may be undone in a single lifetime by an evil one; the 
soul may leave the body of a most excellent person, enter 
another who is evil, and in its next birth find itself in a 
cobra or a lizard, a flea or a louse. As for the soul of a 
woman, it has no chance or hope whatever of reaching 
Nirvana except through repeated re-births in men.” 
“That is indeed a dreary prospect,” answered Karuna. 
“Tt makes the soul the plaything of chance or fate; it 
robs one of every incentive to do and be good, and large- 
ly destroys the sense of moral responsibility. Let me tell 
you the Christian doctrine. All persons are sinful in the 
sight of God and cannot of their own strength be or do 
good. But He not only urges them, but also assists them, 
to choose and do the good. If aman rejects God’s help 
he remains an unforgiven sinner, and, on death, his soul 
goes to a place of eternal punishment. But if, on the 
other hand, he accepts God’s help and chooses the good, 
God ever assists and strengthens him; and though he 
falls into sin through weakness and ignorance time and 
again, he can by sorrow for it and by prayer for pardon 
for the sake of Christ’s merits, be forgiven—but only 
through the life and death of Jesus; for by trust in Him, 
His righteousness becomes the sinner’s and the latter’s 
cuilt is forgiven because it was laid on Jesus on the cross 
where He bore the punishment for it. In other words, 
through faith in Jesus we receive what we need, but were 
destitute of, and are freed from what we richly deserved, 
but could not bear. And when death finally releases the 
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soul, it finds a blessed home in heaven, where sin and 
sorrow cannot enter. And at the end of the world also 
the body—you know Christians bury—will be raised 
from the dead, wondrously changed and beautified, and 
reunited with the soul that dwelt in it, and so form a 
glorious being that shall live with Jesus in His kingdom 
in innocense and bliss forever.” 

Karuna’s voice vibrated with feeling as she spoke and 
her dark eyes were luminous with an inner light. Rat- 
hamma was visibly impressed. Both sat silently in the 
gathering dusk for a few minutes; then the latter said: 

“Ammt, what thou tellest me is all new to me, and I 
shall keep thy words in my heart and ponder them and 
shall even discuss them with thy father, who, I believe, 
is deeply interested in the new religion. At any rate, 
whenever it is discussed by him and his friends who come 
here, he defends it; and I must say that, while I dreaded 
coming to this house to be his wife, I am now just as 
happy as I can be, for nothing could exceed his kindness: 
and goodness tome. I met a young wife at the river yes- 
terday with face gloomy and eyes red from weeping ; see- 
ing me looking kindly at ‘her, she confided to me that her 
husband, who also is much older than she, makes life a 
burden for her. I certainly cannot complain of my lot.” 

“Yes, Ratnamma,” rejoined the girl, “a great change 
has come over him since the death of my mother, and 
more especially since the night of my escape from the 
house of my mother-in-law. I am quite certain that he 
has been greatly impressed with what Christianity has 
done for me.” 

A slight pause ensued ; then Karuna, suddenly turning 
to her companion, said, “Dear ammi, will you not let 
Jesus do for you what He has done for me?” 


‘ 
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“Hush, here comes my husband,” was the response ; 
“but we will talk more about this at some convenient 
time.” : 

When Vuddalu Brahmayya entered, both the young 
women arose and greeted him, Karuna with grave affec- 
tion ; his manner towards her was most cordial. To Rat- 
namma it was manifest that he was prouder of this 
Christian daughter than of either of his other two, whom 
on account of the distance at which they lived, he indeed 
saw but rarely. Karuna soon left the house with hope 
beating high in her bosom that her dearest. desire would 
be realized ; and as she rapidly walked on her way to the 
Girls’ Boarding School, which was still her home, she 
fervently prayed that the Holy Spirit would enlighten 
her father, so dear to her, and his wife. 

The months sped by and Karuna’s influence continued 
to grow. She was a welcome visitor in many homes and 
because of her caste, to which, however, neither the mis- 
sionaries nor she herself attached any importance for its 
own sake, it was thought by them best to make an excep- 
tion to the general practice of the Mission that only 
elderly native Christian women should visit the homes 
of the heathen ; for ugly tales had come from other mis- 
sions about the experience of some of their Bible women. 
All of the missionary family in Rajahmundry had the 
utmost confidence in the purity of Karuna and thus in- 
terposed no obstacles to her work, in which, indeed, she 
plainly took the keenest pleasure. And all went well for 
a time. But one day she came home and stood before 
Miss Blank with horror and terror written so plainly on 
her face that the lady at once knew something unusual 
had ‘happened. 

“What is the matter, my child?” she kindly asked, 
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~stroking the glossy hair. And then the poor girl, with - 
indignant sobs that shook her whole frame, told her 
friend and protectress of the insult offered her by the 
father of one of the school-girls she had accompanied to 
her home, and of her escape by flight. 

It took many soothing words to calm the excited and 
frightened girl. The next morning she was cautioned 
about gomg to any places concerning which there was 
the remotest danger for her. It was many a day before 
Karuna ventured to go anywhere but to her father’s 
house, whereat her Brahmin friends greatly wondered ; 
and when the cause at last leaked out there was great 
indignation; and one Brahmin got such an upbraiding 
from his “females” that he hung his head in shame for 
days. : 

Meanwhile the work of spiritual illumination slowly 
proceeded in the house of Vuddalu Brahmayya. Rat- 
namma was regularly visited by the lady with the red 
hair, and that meant much, for the latter dipped living 
water from the wells of her own experience of God’s 
grace in Jesus Christ. Her efforts were supplemented 
by those of the devoted Karuna, who had many more 
conversations with Ratnamma, by which she removed 
from her mind many a misconception and explained 
many a problem. The bond of love between them mean- 
while grew steadily stronger and Vuddalu Brahmayya 
looked on with surprise, but not with disapproval, when 
one day he came home and found them on their knees 
with their arms around each other. 

“This is the beginning of the end,” he thought within 
himself; and he wondered at himself that the thought 
was not repulsive to him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


Several years had elapsed since Anandam had begun 
his work in Kottapalli and important changes had been 
wrought in it. When he was put in charge of the in- 
terests of the Mission in his native village, he said to 
himself: “By the help of God, I will win every soul in 
the Mala petta for Christ.” In this resolution he never 
wavered. He was careful in his daily life to give no 
offense, but rather to be an example of a true Christian 
to all with whom he came in contact. Naturally adapted 
to teaching and well-ground in religious knowledge, he 
was also most faithful in preparing himself for his 
daily tasks and especially for his duties on Sunday, and 
his sermons had more power and unction than is usually 
the case with the native Christian teachers. As a result, 
the Christian community soon began to grow both in 
numbers and character, and the prospects were fair 
that his desire would be realized. Additional impulse 
was given the work by the erection of a church building. 
The school house was torn down to make room for the 
new edifice, which was built of sun-dried bricks, roofed 
with tiles, and plastered within and without as a pro- 
tection against the action of the elements. The native 
congregation bore one-third of the total cost of Rs. 500; 
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. for, in consequence oftheir increased industry and 
thrift since they became converts, they were daily be- 
coming more well-to-do, as well as rising in the esteem 
of the general community. A larger school-house was 
erected in the rear of the church, for the school had 
outgrown its former home. 

While these changes were in progress and the young 
teacher began to feel assured that before many months. 
there would not be a heathen left in the Mala petta, he 
was not dead to the opportunities which presented 

- themselves to carry his work among the caste people of 
the village. Even the most obdurate of these had to 
admit the change that had been wrought in the appear- 
ance and character of the Christians and their petta, 
as well as the improvement of the service now rendered 
them by the converts. It was a well-known fact that 
the Sudra proprietor of the toddy-shop had_ been 

~ obliged to pull up stakes for want of patronage and go 
elsewhere. And there was not one man in the village _ 
that did not, if not openly, yet, to himself, secretly, 
acknowledge that this uplift was due solely to the trans- 
forming power of the new religion, and to its present 
chief representative in the village — the teacher, Anan- 
dam. — 

And so it gradually came about that the neat and 

‘active Christian youth was regarded with honor by the 
entire village and became a welcome visitor in even the 
houses of many of the caste people. Sudras even sent 
their children to his school, for the Christian children 
were admittedly cleaner in appearance and_ better 
dressed than their own, so that all objections on that 
score fell away; moveover, was not Anandam a matricu- 
late of the University of Madras, while the teacher of 
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the Brahmin school had passed but'the Lower See- 
onday examination? And could they not save quite a 
handsome sum of money in this way? For in the 
Mission school no fees were charged, while in the caste 
school they were rather burdensome. 


Anandam followed up the influences set in motion 
in his school by personal visitation and street preaching 
in the caste quarter, where he was listened to, if with 
general indifference, certainly also with respectful toler- 
ation. It was on one of these occasions that he found 
himself standing in the same street and near the very 
spot where many years before he had been halted by a 
Brahmin, ordered away, and beaten for his insolence. 
He could not help smiling as he recalied that experience, 
but his amusement was soon replaced by more serious 
feelings as he contrasted his condition then with what 
it was now. “Thank God for His unmerited goodness 
to me,” he thought within himself. And_ presently 
when he began to preach and looked out over the little 
group that had gathered to hear him, he saw the very 
same Brahmin who had been the cause of his castiga- 
tion — now a man prematurely old, by reason of many 
years of government service in the unhealthy Rampa 
tract, whence he had but recently returned. 


The simple street service over, Anandam bided his 
time and then approaching the Brahmin, respectfully 
greeted him and was kindly greeted in return; for he 
was held in honor of all. 


“Sir,” said he, “I could not help recalling an inci- 
dent that happened right there by that tamarind tree 
many years ago, in which you and I figured prominently. 
But I suppose you scarcely remember it.” 


~ 
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“T have not the slightest idea of what it could have 
been,” was the reply. 

“Well, sir,” continued Anandam, “one day a little 
urchin with a tongue as wicked as it was ready, who 
lived over yonder in the petta, tried to pass down this 
street and you ordered him off; he was insolent and — 

“Ts it possible that you could have been that little 
rascal?” said the astonished Brahmin. 

“Yes, sir; it was none else,” was the reply. 

“I have never forgotten the affair —I suppose be- 
cause of the amusement I felt at the way you hurried 
home. I have certainly never seen a pair of heels 
twinkling so rapidly as yours did then,” laughed the 
old man. 

“Tt was a well-merited punishment,” commented 
Anandam. 

“T must say,” the Brahmin continued, “that your 
manners as well as your morals have improved immense- 
ly since then. I listened with interest to what you were 
saying just now. Of course, I know to what to attribute 
the change. My life has been long and my career varied 
and it has brought me into contact with many classes 
and conditions of men. I am not so narrow as I used 
to be, and am, indeed, free to admit that nothing has 
so filled me with surprise as the rise and development 
of the native Christians. What makes their progress 
all the greater is that they almost without exception 
originate from the lowest and poorest classes — from 
those whom we Brahmins had been accustomed scarcely 


~ to eredit with souls or even human intelligence. I am 


pretty well convinced that before the twentieth century 
is half over the Christians will be the backbone of our 
people and the ones to whom we must look for the 
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moral and social rejuvenation of our country. I am 
filled with amazement every time I lock at your petta 
and contrast it with what it used to be. I must say 1 
admire your work and sympathize with your efforts. 
By the way, I have often wondered what salaries you 
teachers get. I know of a splendid opening in the 
Government service, and if you should be willing to 
take it, I am quite certain a word from me would get 
it for you.” 

Anandam’s answer was on his lips in an instant. “I 
thank you for your kindness, sir,” he said, “but I have 
chosen my life work. I am well aware that-in time I 
could double, possibly treble, my income by following 
your suggestion. But my Saviour gave His life for me _ 
and I shall always devote mine to His service. And 
inasmuch as this Mission brought’ me to faith in Him, 
I expect to serve Him in it as long as I live. Indeed, 
sir, this seems to me to be the only honorable course I 
can pursue. And now I must take leave. I have still 
much. to do before my service to-morrow. Good eve- 
ning, sir.” 

When Anandam reached his parents’ home, he found 
the postman had left a letter for him. He knew the 
handwriting at a glance; it was that of his old friend 
and patron, the missionary. Hastily opening it, he 
read: “By next Saturday the teacher of Polawaram 
will relieve you and you will at once report to the Man- 
ager of the Central School in Rajahmundry for work 
there. We have followed your progress in Kottapalli 
with interest and much gratification; and I agree with 
him that we cannot afford not to have you in the Cen- 
tral School. May heaven’s blessing rest upon you in 
your new sphere of labor!” 





DECORATIONS IN FRONT OF HOUSES. 
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Thus it came about that after three years Anandam 
found himself once more established in, Rajahmundry. 
He was now twenty-one years.of age. The day after 
his arrival found him early in church=—not on the 
floor any longer, but on one of the benches. He was 
thinking of the changes that had taken place in the 
school and the teaching force since his own happy 
school-days, when his eyes felt drawn to a group of 
women entering. There was Karuna—a vision of 
loveliness in her white korka, floating cloudlike after 
her. She, too, seemed conscious of his presence and her 
eyes swept the men’s side of the church inquiringly 
until they met his and read there the hunger for herself 
that Anandam could not conceal. It is to be feared 
that the missionary’s sermon that day did neither of 
them much good; it may even be doubted whether either 
of them knew the text. But one thing they did know, ~ 
and, after the custom of their people, they hid it deep 
in their hearts. . 

Anandam’s work, much of it new for him, completely 
occupied his attention for the next few days. However 
as soon as he felt that he had a good grip on it, he 
appeared before the manager and with an abashed air 
said he had a manavi (petition). 

The gentleman wondering what it could be that so 
confused the usually open and_ self-possessed young 
man, but half divining the truth, kindly asked him to 
state it. 

“Sir,” said Anandam, “I desire to marry.” 

“Very good,” answered the missionary. “I see no 
reason why you should not. You have refunded all 
the money the Mission advanced you for your High 
School education, and your salary will enable you to 
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support a wife comfortably. Who is the maiden of 
your choice?” 

“Karunamma, the Brahmin girl out of the Girls’ 
Boarding School.” 

“Have you spoken to Miss Blank about this matter?” 
inquired the gentleman. 

“No, sir; it is for that that I have come to you. I 
should like to have a note from you recommending me 
to her favorable consideration.” 

“Oh, you do not need that,” replied the missionary. 
“Miss Blank is well acquainted with your history, and, 
I am sure, will raise no objection, provided the girl 
cares for you. By the way, does Karuna know anything 
about your suit?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply; “it is not our custom to 
make any advances except through our parents or other 
superiors. With your permission I shall go to see Miss 
Blank this evening and acquaint her with my desire.” 

“Very well,” was the answer. “I wish you God- 
speed, for Karuna is certainly an unusually fine girl, 
and there is no one I should rather see her married to 
than you.” 

That evening Anandam went to the Girls’ Boarding 
School and asked to see Miss Blank. With much shift- 
ing of his weight from one foot to the other, and not a 
little embarrassment, he succeeded in conveying his in- 
tentions to her. He was kindly listened to and told to 
come again the next evening; she would in the mean- 
time consult Karuna; and Anandam departed with 
mingled feelings of relief and suspense. 

After supper and prayers were over that evening, 
Miss Blank called Karuna for the interview. 
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“Karuna,” she said with a pleasant smile, “I hear 
and I fear I am going to lose you.” 

The quick-witted girl at once understood and _ half 
averted her face to hide her confusion; but she said 
never a word. 

“Dachepalli Anandam has been here and asked for 
you to be his wife. You know him, of course; he is one 
of the finest young men in the Mission and has just been 
appointed as teacher in the Central School.” 

Still no reply from the modest girl. 

“Well, dear child, what do you say?” asked the lady. 

Karuna shyly raised her eyes, and seeing only kind- 
ness and aifection in the face of her friend, said in a 
scarcely audible tone: 

“The proposal is very agreeable to me and makes me 
very happy.” 

“Anandam will come again to-morrow evening after 
school to learn your answer. Would you like to see 
him then ?” ; 

A very low “yes” was the reply. 

“T am happy with you, Karuna, and hope you will 
always be happy. You may go now. Salaam.” 

“Salaam,” replied the girl, her eyes shining with 
gratitude and love. Miss Blank correctly surmised 
that the former sentiment was for her; about the latter 
she was not so sure. 

The next evening Anandam betook himself, to be 
sure, not with leaden-winged feet, to Miss Blank and 
was informed that his suit had met with favor. Then 
the lady, espying Karuna returning from her school 
in Aryapetta, called her into the room. The young 
lover’s embarrassment and the girl’s confusion were so 
great that it half repented her of her deed; but think- 
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~ ing they might get along better if left alone, she with- 
drew for a few minutes; and when she presently re- 
turned, both had apparently recovered their equanimity 
and were quite plainly in at least the sixth heaven in 
their happiness. 

“Have you thought when you would like to get mar- 
ried?” she asked of Anandam. 

“Yes, madam; I got along very well in Kottapalli 
because I could board with my mother. Here I am at 
the mercy of strangers and the food I get is not worth 
the money I pay for it. I should therefore like to have 
my own home as soon as possible.” 

“Have you a house into which you can move?” 

“Yes, madam; the one in the school-compound, until 
recently occupied by the teacher whose place I have 
taken, is vacant, and the manager said I could have it. 
It is of brick, has a tiled roof and three rooms.” 

“That will make a very comfortable home for you 
two. As soon as you definitely decide on the day, let 
me know, and I shall see to it that Karuna will be 
ready.” 

“T shall do so, madam,” replied Anandam; and then, 
with a parting look at the girl, he took leave and went 
to the manager, where it was arranged that the wedding 
should take place several weeks later. 

That same evening the manager, when he went out 
for his customary drive, passed through Aryapetta for 
the purpose of informing Karuna’s father of his daugh- 
ter’s approaching nuptials. He perfectly understood 
that the girl was wholly under the authority of the 
Mission, but- nevertheless conceived that it would be a 
graceless thing to have her wedded without at least 
informing her father. Vuddalu Brahmayya was at 
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home and came out to the dog-cart with a beaming 
countenance. After mutual greetings had been ex- 
changed the Brahmin said: os 

“Fave you heard that I am the father of a fine boy? 
The doctor dora sani attended my wife and all is well.” 

“TI congratulate, you,” replied the gentleman. “I 
have also some news for you. While you have gotten 
a son you are about to lose your daughter. She is to 
be married before long, and I thought it but courtesy 
to let you know about it.” 

“Whom is she to be married to?” 

“To Dachepalli Anandam, one of the finest young 
men in the Mission.” 

“Well,” replied the Brahmin, “I do not think I shall 
lose her. I never found the dear girl until she came 
under the control of the Mission, and I have been find- 
ing her more and more ever since.” 


His voice grew husky as he continued: “Through 
hers and the lady’s prayers and instructions in this past 
week, I have found also that which I now see to be of 
infinite value — the pearl of great price. Now that I 
have made up my mind to come out for Christ, I won- 
der that it took me so long to do it. I feel myself won- 
derfully sustained within, and my wife has the same 
experience. We are fully agreed to take this step to- 
gether and with our little son receive baptism at an 
early date, if that be possible.” 


The missionary could hardly credit his senses as he 
listened to this declaration. Were his eyes deceiving 
him, or was this really Vuddalu Brahmayya, Brahmin 
and Government pleader of the Godavari District? 
And what was this he was saying, “Christ — baptism ?” 
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~ Yes, it was true, praised be God! And so he presently 
answered : 

“Does Karuna know of this?” 

NOS . 

“Then I suggest that we keep this matter a secret 
from her until ‘her wedding day, which will be doubly 
happy for her if she can see her father and his family 
admitted into the Church by Holy Baptism. It will 
be the greatest as well as the most joyful surprise of her 
life. What do you think of my plan?” 

“T am in full accord with it.” 

“So be it, then. There are a few things in which 
you and your wife will need to be instructed, and I 
shall therefore come here several times for this purpose 
during the next few weeks.” 

And having agreed on a time convenient to both, the 
delighted missionary resumed his drive with gladness 

_ in his heart. 

The few weeks until the wedding day passed as rap- 
idly as usual, Anandam’s opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding; and at least the day came. The cere- 
mony, according to the invariable custom of the Mis- 
sion, was performed in the church. One party, of 
which Anandam was the central figure, entered on the 
upper side of the building. He was looked at only 
long enough to notice that he was arrayed in spotless 

- white coat and pancht, turban and kandevalu. Simul- 
taneously on the other side, accompanied by a group of 
her friends, entered the bride in white muslin skirt, 
trimmed with crocheted lace, — her own handiwork, — 
a white silk waist and filmiest korka; and there was a 
flower in her hair and a jewel —her father’s gift — 
sparkling on her bosom. The congregation, as usual, 
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sat in the rear of the church, and in the Amen corner _ 
were the missionaries and Vuddalu Brahmayya, with | 
wife and child. Two chairs had been placed in the 
space in the forward part of the church for the bridal 
pair. 

The service began. Appropriate hymns were sung, 
a Scripture lesson read and a short practical address 
befitting the occasion delivered by the manager. ‘Then 
came the time for the ceremony. But instead of 
beckoning Anandam and his bride to approach the 
chancel, the missionary said: “Those desiring baptism 
will now present themselves at the font.” Every head 
turned to see who this might be and a wave of sup- 
pressed excitement ran over the gathering as Vuddalu 
Brahmayya and his wife, with her little son in her arms, 
arose and walked out to the font. Karuna’s eyes filled 
with happy tears. The holy sacrament was solemnly 
administered and then came the turn of the bridal 
couple. This ceremony was like that in the Church in 
America, except that instead of using a ring, Anandam 
tied a jewel suspended by a string around his bride’s 
neck; and then they were pronounced man and wife. 
A fervent prayer and the benediction followed and the 
two returned to their seats to receive hearty congratu- 
lations of those present. ~ 


Anandam had invited all the missionaries and some 
of the native people to his new home, where the former 
were treated to tea, served in the cups of one of the 
missionaries, and to cake made by the same gentleman’s 
cook; while the native Christians regaled themselves 
on black coffee and chewed betel-leaves. Karuna re- 
ceived such presents as would be useful to one in her 
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station of life. In due time the guests departed and 
Anandam and Karuna were left to themselves. 

When the last guest was out of sight, Anandam took 
his wife by the hand, led her into one of the rooms and 
closed the door. Then turning to her he said: | 

“Heart of my life, this is the happiest day I shall 
ever experience. It has become possible solely through 
Him who was once a guest at the wedding in Cana. 
He is present also here; let us kneel down and thank 
and worship Him, and ask Him to be the Guest of our 
home. Are you in full accord with this?” 

“Yes, my beloved one,” was the reply. 

And then they knelt and Anandam prayed: “Thow 
Lover of man! .Thou Lamb of God, who didst pour 
out Thy precious blood to redeem the world; through 
whom we are blessed in this life and saved throughout 
all eternity! Thou Bridegroom of Thy Church! Re- 
cewe and accept the heartfelt gratitude of Thy un- 
worthy servants, whom Thou hast this day filled with 
joy and happiness unspeakable; and as Thou wast once 
a Guest at a wedding in the days of Thy flesh upon 
the earth, so be Thou now the Guest of our home and 
the Lord of our hearts. But come Thou not to sojourn 
only, but abide with us while we lie on earth, so that 
we may abide with Thee in heaven forever, and be 
guests at Thine own Marriage Supper. We humbly 
ask for Thy name’s sake. Amen.” 

And Karuna softly added, “Even so, come, Lord 


Jesus. Amen.” 
THE END. 
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